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LIFE AND LETTERS 


On another page we comment at some length upon the 
present curious predicament of the Liberal Party. And 
as further evidence for the point of view which we have 
adopted there has come to hand, ag we are going to press, 
a remarkable speech of Mr. John Redmond, Vester of 
the Molly Maguires Mr. Redmond is determined to 
capture Mr. Asquith, and he is naturally very wroth with 
poor Mr. Spender and our sea-green incorruptible con- 
temporary, the Westminster Gazette, for attempting to save 
the Premier from the demagogues. Mr. Redmond re- 
marked that: 


The great issue on which they had fought the 
election was not the Budget or land reform; it was 
Home Rule for Ireland. The veto of the Lords stood | 
against Home Rule, and the result of the election had 
been to return a majority of over 120 against the | 
Lords’ veto and in favour of Home Rule, and even if | 
Ireland were not reckoned at all, there would be a | 
purely British majority of 62 against the Lords’ | 
veto and in favour of Home Rul2. But Ireland was | 
once more the dominant issue of the Imperial Parlia- | 

| 
| 








ment. They gave their support at the last election | 
to the Liberal Party, not merely on Mr, Asquith’s | 
declaration of Homé Rule. That was an important 
declaration. It was a declaration that full self- 
government for Ireland was the policy of the Liberal 
Government and Cabinet, and of the Liberal Party. | 
The Liberal Party had come back to the standard of 
Gladstone and Home Rule, but in his opinion that 
was not enough. [Every child knew that if Mr. | 
Asquith introduced a Home Rule measure in the new | 
Parliament it would be rejected by the Lords, and | 
the pledge that decided the Irish Party in its support | 
of the Liberal Party was the Prime Minister’s pledge 
that neither he nor his colleagues would ever assume 
or retain office again unless they were given assur- | 
ances that they would be able to curb and limit the 
veto of the House of Lords. 

He had always regarded Mr. Asquith as a man of 
his word, and he never had the slightest reason to 
believe that Mr, Asquith would not. stand by his 
word, “and I say,” said Mr. Redmond, “it is incon- | 
ceivable that in this matter he should now waver in | 
his purpose—to palter with his pledges.” 


When Mr. Redmond, exalted to an alliterative frenzy, 
arrived at the phrase about paltering with pledges, it is on | 
record that one of the Molly Maguires in the audience 


7 


shouted out, “Don’t let him,” amidst general cheers and 
laughter. For once in a way we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with an Irishman of the Molly Maguire school. 
We believe that Mr. Redmond will not allow, Mr. 
Asquith to palter with his pledges; but rather drive the 
Premier on to hurl the Radical Party insanely against 
the bedrock of the country’s constitution. As this 
manwuvre, designed by traitors, executed by self-seekers 
and fools, can only result in the utter wreckage of the 
Radical and Socialist Party we have really at the present 
moment small grounds for quarrelling with Mr. Redmond. 





An interested and impatient public has during the past 
week been graciously let into the secret that the mysterious 
wealthy “patron of letters” now owning Hueffer’s Znglish 
Review, which has been so extensively boomed and adver- 
tised in the Harmsworth Press, is no greater a person than 
our old friend Mr. Alfred-Mond. For ourselves we must 
confess to some surprise at this discovery. We have 
always regarded Alfred rather in the light of a wealthy 
patron of politics than as a patron of letters. We know 
how valuable an asset he has been to the Radical party, 
and, if rumour speaks truly, how constant have been his 
contributions to that mysterious war chest over which 
Mr. Asquith presides. We do not suppose that Mr. Mond, 
who incidentally is a member of the Jewish persuasion, 
will go entirely unrewarded for his activities on behalf 
of Radical-Socialism. Indeed, on several occasions before 
now we have found ourselves looking with an expectant 
eye for the name of Mr. Alfred Mond amongst the list 
of those whom a grateful party has seen fit to dower 
with honours. Moreover, as we remember that Mr. Mond 
did not after all contribute to the finances of the late 
Tribune newspaper there seems some colour for the sugges- 
tion that he is possessed of a certain amount of business 
acumen and wise discretion. Judge then our surprise 
when we find Mr. Mond suddenly blossoming out as a 
wealthy patron of letters who has taken the burdens of 
Hueffer’s English Review on to his already weighted 
shoulders. We have no desire to wish Mr. Mond anything 
but luck in his new adventure; whilst piously expressing 
the wish that his experiences in the strenuous life of 
politics will lend him strength to curb the activities of 
Mr. Austin Harrison as a manufacturer of the slaughter- 
house love-story and to run a blue pencil through all the 
“poetry” of the Hueffer English Review school, which 
seems to be entirely dependent upon the cabman’s adjective 
for its strength and emotion. If Mr. Mond is able to do 
these things he will certainly be a patron of honest jour- 
nalism, which when we come to think of it is a far more 
dificult task than being a patron of politics, and almost 
as important an occupation as being a patron of letters. 





We cannot honestly say that we see any remarkable sign 
of intellectual or spiritual improvement in Mr. Mond’s, 
late Hueffer’s, English Review for February. There are 
several verses by several versifiers, all equally lack- 
ing in distinction. There is a nasty, grubby sort 
of playlet, entitled “The Love Child,” and _ there 
is a characteristically pompous and purposeless article 
by Arnold Bennett, which he vainly describes as 
“The Elections and the Democratic Idea.” Mr. Bennett, 
it seems, has been visiting Brighton during the 
elections and has acquired an exceedingly poor opinion 


| Of Brighton’s intellect; although what Brighton’s opinion 


happens to be about Mr. Bennett unfortunately does not 
transpire. In all probability if Brighton thinks about 
Mr. Bennett at all it regards him in much the same fashion 
as do Burslem and Stoke. Brighton’s crime in the eyes 
of Mr. Bennett is constituted in the fact that the majority 
of its inhabitants appear to be Unionists rather than 
Socialists who read the New Age or wealthy patrons of 
politics and journalism who subsidise such publications 
as the English Review. Mr. Bennett—not our Mr. Bennett 


of John Long and Company—can see no health in 
Unionism or Unionists. According to him: 
They have naught to gain from politics. They are 


haunted by the terrible fear which haunts those who 
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have got what they want—the fear of losing it. Eng- 
land has always been managed in their interests, 
and so it shall ever be. Democracy be damned! Are 
they not charitable? Why, their slaves, the very 
policemen of Brighton have an organised charity for 
the poor! They will fight. They will use their 
tremendous powers; and they will fight the more 
ruthlessly because, despite their boasting, they secretly 
know that they no longer possess all their old weapons, 
Intellect is not now at their service. It was once, 
but it has left them. Somehow intellect has gone over 
to this newly invented democracy! ... In vain they 
praise F, E. Smith, who made a reputation in a moment 
by the adroit use of the word “washpot.” In vain 
they mention the brains of the Cecils, Hugh and 
Robert, those ascetics of the twelfth century. In vain 
they speak majestically of Curzon the majestic. In 
vain they try to adore A. J. Balfour, while not com- 
prehending him. Vulgarians, dreamers, pompous 
nonentities, hair-splitters, metaphysicians, cynics— 
uncreative, useless! They writhe for that their most 
energetic advocates are a converted Separatist and a 
patriotic naturalised Englishman who prefers not to 
sign the German name of his father. Oh, for a week 
of Joseph Chamberlain, though he be the greatest turn- 
coat of them all! Chamberlain it was who in an 
ecstasy of inspiration gave them the rallying-cry they 
needed—Tariff Reform—at which they snatched chiefly 
because an articulate cry it was! 


But the heavy handicap only increases their ardour 
and their doggedness. And if they have not intellect, 
they have all that money can buy, including the 
Press; and they have what money cannot buy, what 
they have won by their genuine qualities, the moral 
power to intimidate the conquered. They are in- 
dubitably respected by every factor of English life 
except the intellectual factor. Also they have en- 
listed by flattery the services of men expert in the 
new craft of swaying a crowd. So that even without 
sheer intellect they are > veg rom | formidable. See 
Brighton, the symbol, on the days before the election, 
and on the day of the election, and you will guess 
their formidableness, The place is under a perfectly 
polite reign of terror, brought about by the most 
ingenious and the most unscrupulous tactics. All the 
conquered wear with dutiful smiles the livery of the 
conquerors. The odalisques wear it, and the matrons, 
Even the dogs wear it. Even the teddy-bears— 


“Something to kiss and to cuddle—” 


wear it as they cling desperately to the hooded lamps 
of motor-cars. To look at the great streets of Brighton 
you would suppose that intellect and democracy had 
been shotted and flung over the piers into the obedient 
sea... And the result, yelled at with frantic joy 
by the conquered—a majority of eight thousand for 
the conquerors, and a gain of “four on a division”! 


There is no occasion to descant upon the folly and scurrility 
of these passages beyond remarking that in our opinion 
they hardly qualify Mr. Bennett to rank amongst the 
“pioneers of thought” who the Daily Chronicle, a paper not 
unacquainted with Mr, Alfred Mond, informs us will re- 
ceive special opportunities in that Pnglish Review which was 
founded by Hueffer. It seems probable that Mr. Bennett, 
accompanied by Mr. Jacob Tonson, went down to 
Brighton, as has been the habit of many less exalted 
persons, for what is colloquially described as a change of 
air. We can only wish that Mr. Bennett had found a 
change of manners, or even of literary style, which does 
not seem materially to have improved since those far-away 
days when he wrote lugubriously about “the regrets of a 
dying couch.” He really should consult either Mr. Tonson 
or Mr. Frank Harris about the matter. The latter 
gentleman’s high opinion of Mr. Bennett might have 
carried some weight with us had Mr. Harris himself 




















ever had anything more than the flimsiest pretensions to 
be regarded as a writer of chaste and ordered English 
prose. 


It is apparently easy to acquire the habit of “society 
making”; apparently easier than to acquire the habit of 
reuniting Christendom. So much has been evidenced during 
the last few days by our daily newspapers, which have 
not hesitated to blow a fanfare of trumpets in honour 
of the birth of the New Opera Society. This interesting 
organisation, we are told, is to be established under the 
auspices of no less a person than Mr. Frederick Whelen, 
who, we ure likewise told, encouraged by the success of 
the Stage Society and the Afternoon Theatre, has now set 
himself the task of spreading the gospel of opera through- 
out this benighted land. We wish it were possible for 
Tue Acapemy also to hold out the hand of welcome to 
Mr. Frederick Whelen in his latest scheme; but the record 
of the Stage Society in our opinion has been such that 
we should not be justified in so indulging our natural 
proclivities for kindliness and friendship. The Opera 
Society is coming out amidst a host of pretensions very 
similar in character to those which attended the inaugura- 
tion of the Stage Society. It will, we are informed, aim 
at constructing a supplement to the existing machinery 
for opera in this country by giving opportunity mainly 
for work which, owing to the commercial and censorial 
conditions prevailing in England, might otherwise 
be denied a hearing. Further, at a meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Whelen, convened at Seaforth House, 
Belgrave Square, unfortunately lent for the occasion by 
Lord Howard de Walden, the following resolution was 
carried :— 


That this meeting of opera-goers decides to form a 
society under the title of “ The Opera Society,” to pro- 
vide such an organisation as shall be capable of deal: 
ing with any opportunities that may present them- 
selves, or be created, for the production in London 
of (a) original English operas, (b) foreign operas of 
distinction, and (c) operas refused a licence by the 
Censor which in the judgment of the committee of the 
society should not be prohibited on the English stage. 

We take this opportunity of saying frankly that we see 
little opportunity of Mr, Whelen’s precious society doing 
anything more for the health of opera than the equall 
precious Stage Society has accomplished for the healt 
of the drama, ‘The latter organisation spent a great deal 
of time and money in staging the necessary translations 
of unnecessary foreign plays, chiefly remarkable for their 
morbidity of spirit and savouriness of subject; whilst it 
has contributed to the stimulation of British drama by 
industriously booming and advertising the work of a little 
clique of writers who are chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that they are mostly male Suffragettes, babbling 
Socialists, quack vegetarians, or prophets of free love. 
These gentlemen have described themselves as “ intel- 
lectuals,” and they have shown us that they can play the 
game of back-scratching rather better than any other 
kindred group in the country. For ourselves we should 
be sorry to see activities of this description extended under 
high-sounding pretensions to the sphere of opera, and like- 
wise we do not consider it in the public interest that 
anemic young women and half-educated young men, by 
subscribing a guinea or so to the funds of a society, should 
be enabled to witness performances of either plays or 
operas which the authorities have judged to be harmful 
to the community, We shall watch the operations of the 
new society with a constant and critical eye. 





We notice that Mr. Edmund Gosse has felt called upor 
to deliver what has been described as “a scathing attack” 
on the modern biography. Mr. Gosse observed that the 
fashionable biographies of the present day deserve no 
other comment than the word “lie” branded in bold 
letters across their title-pages. His complaint really 


amounts to a contention that the modern method of 
writing the lives of famous persons is not intimate enough 
really to provide a live and personal sketch. The moderm 
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biographer, according to Mr. Gosse, is too intent upon 


presenting an ideal picture to give us a full and just pre- | 


sentation of character. 


follows :— 


Mr. Gosse spoke further as | 


Of late, too great preponderance had been given | 
to the family without due consideration of the claims | 


of the public. 


until it became more and more difficult to learn the 
truth about an eminent person if that truth could not 
be considered in any sense dignified. They would 
look in vain in the over-refined biographies of present- 
day celebrities for such facts as that related of John 
Ogilvie, the great classical scholar of the 17th cen- 
tury, who obtained the money to redeem his father 
out of a debtor’s prison by apprenticing himself to a 
dancing master; or of King William the Third’s Am- 
bassador to Louis XIV.—Matthew Prior—who began 
as a serving-boy behind the counter of a Westminster 
tavern. 

He knew a biographical work altogether suppressed 
hecause it too frankly represented the subject of it 
as engaged in trade, although—such was the irony of 
life—-it had been entirely due to his success as a 
tradesman that he was enabled to undertake the enter- 
prise which his family desired to celebrate. The bio- 
grapher should be tactful, but not cowardly ; he should 
cultivate delicacy. He should have in mind a clear 
image of the man before he began to set the portrait 
on paper, and that image would have its shades as 
woll as its lights. His first consideration should be 
truth. The snobbishness, the weakness, or blindness 
of relatives should not be indulged to such a degree 
as to make the portrait untrue. 

Now this speech, though excellent in intention, is not 
entirely to be accepted as a just estimate of the modern 
biography without reservations. 


It is all very well for Mr, Gosse to sneer at what he 
calls “the delicacy” of the modern biographer; he has 
yet to establish that a “delicacy” exists to such a con- 
siderable degree as calls for comment. For our part, we 
are bound to say that many of the modern biographies that 
have fallen into our hands have been distinguished by 
impertinent trivialities and vulgar detail rather than by any 
sense of delicacy or reserve. Much of the biography writ- 
ing of to-day is trashy and offensive, not because it is 
reticent, but because the method employed is the foolish 
manner of the personal paragraph writer, who tells us that 
whilst Lady De Bathe has given up wearing high-heeled 
shoes, it is curious to notice that Mr. Hall Caine still 
wears a fur collar to his overcoat. Writing of this charac- 
ter does not qualify a man to be a biographer of serious 
persons, although it is a popular style of writing, and one 
that must be familiar to Mr. Gosse, who was once literary 
editor of the Daily Mail. 


FAIRY. TALES. 
The mother sat by the comfortable glow of firelight 
relating the history of an unhappy poet to her little 


daughter. “He was a maker of beautiful fairy tales,” 
said she, “ He painted them with all the colours of the 
rainbow. He lit them with a jewelled blaze. He filled 


them with fragrance and moonlit blooms, the gold of the 
daffodils, the silver of lilies.” 

“And what became of him?” asked the child. 
he made a prince amongst the people? ” 

“Oh, no!” answered her mother. “ They starved him to 
death. And there was another maker of fairy tales who 
went throughout the country frightening the sick and 
aged people out of their wits. He stuffed his fairy tales 
with evil words, he punctuated them with lies, he filled 
them with black bread, and he tied them together with 
a Chinese pigtail.” 

“ And was he also starved to death?” asked the child. 

“Oh, no!” answered the mother. “They made him 
Lord Advocate of a land called Scotland.” 


“Was 


The consequence was a certain false | 
and timid delicacy, which had been steadily growing | 
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THE MUSIC HALL 


The mist has thickened into night unknown ; 

The rain is one cold hiss; the gutters flow 

Dull streams; about the street the dun pools glow 
With dismal sheen; twin cataracts are thrown 
As a blurred, quiv’ring thing speeds by alone. 

The newsboys cluster by the portico, 

And humid beams light from a glitt’ring row 


Of dewy globes a strip of mud-veined stone. 


But, lo! what vision as the portal spins— 
A marble bower of archways, rich and fair 
In rosy light, with carpets red and gold, 
Green palms, and hangings heavy fold on fold— 
While as a Southern odour on warm air 
Floats out the thin faint rhythm of violins. 


H. 





KEIR HARDIE’S WHIP OF 
SCORPIONS 


Mr. Asquitn is not only to be locked up; he is to be 
tortured. So much is apparent from the events of the 
last few days, when Comrades Keir Hardie and John Red- 
mond, respective leaders of the Socialist and Nationalist 
parties, have been busy giving a first twist to the 
The power is in their hands, and they 
have not been slow to show us that they are going to use 
There is to be no mercy for Mr, Asquith ; 
He is to be brought to heel 
If any of the leaders of the Radical 


Party, amongst whom out of kindliness we include the 


thumb-screw. 


it unflinchingly. 
no redress, no courtesy. 
without delay. 


innocuous Mr. Asquith, mainly because it pleases the 
party to acclaim him as its nominal chief, were ever 
foolish or sanguine enough to imagine in their hearts that 
either Mr. Redmond or Mr. Hardie would deal with the 
present situation in a spirit of compromise and mutual 
forbearance, they have certainly béen rudely awakened to 
the true nature of their party’s condition by the speech 
that Mr. Keir Hardie delivered at Newport on Thursday. 
The effect of this speech has been immediate, and the 
prophetic prattle about comradeship, mutual aid, wise for- 
bearance and judicious compromise, which the Daily 
News and other leading organs of the Radical Press have 
indulged in ceaselessly since the General Election, in the 
timid hope of conciliating the Irish and Socialistic 
masters, has been instantly silenced. Even Radical jour- 
nalists now realise the situation, so that even the blind 
can see, 

Comrade Hardie’s reply to the Radical overtures for 
peace and mercy is certainly couched in no equivocal 
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language. He has not spared the Radicals in the past. 
He apparently has no intention of sparing them in the 
future. “We have maintained our independence un- 
sullied,” he remarked, grandiloquently. “We have pro- 
duced our own measures; we have made no bargains, 
arrangements, or agreements, either in the House of Com- 
mons or out of it with any party. The same influence 
which procured old-age pensions, the provision of meals 
for school children, the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, and last, 
but not least, the land clauses of the Budget, will, to 
put it mildly, be no less potent in this Parliament than 
it was in the last. The day may come when some change 
of policy will be dictated by new circumstances, but for 
my own part I see nothing in the circumstances of the new 
Parliament which would justify us in budging in the 
slightest degree from the position that has made the party 
what it is.” 


“Every section of the Press,” he went on, “is interest- 
ing itself in speculating as to what the policy of the party 
is to be in the new Parliament, where relatively to the 
Government forces we are a much more potent force than 
we were in the last Parliament. Two sets of people are, 
I confidently assert, doomed to disappointment—those 
who hope to see our ranks rent by internal discord, and 
those who hope to see us bring about our own undoing by 
entering into some agreement or understanding with the 
Government, At all costs and hazards we must maintain 
our complete freedom of action, both in the House of 
Commons and in the constituencies. The treatment meted 
out to our candidates by the Liberals during the recent 
contest was not of a kind to predispose us towards any 
undue friendly relationships. 


“Nor do the outlines of Liberal policy towards the 
House of Lords, in so far as they have been disclosed, 
inspire us with overmuch confidence in their intentions. 
The policy of the Labour Party on the House of Lords 
was declared on June 10, 1907, by its resolution inviting 
the House of Commons to sweep the House of Lords into 
oblivion. Give us a people completely enfranchised, with 
all property qualifications and sex barriers removed, elec- 
tions all on one day, and that day a public holiday, election 
expenses paid from public funds, and drastic prohibition 
of all forms of political corruption, and then leave the 
Parliament so elected free, without let or hindrance from 
within or without, to legislate as the will of the people 
may require.” 

So much for Mr. Hardie, who has got his grip on the 
Radical orange, and intends to squeeze it dry. Inci- 
dentally we may remark that Tue Acapemy is not attached 
to that section of the Press which, as Mr. Hardie tells Us, 
believes that the Socialistic ranks will be rent with 
discord and internal disorder. Of course, we credit the 
Socialists with sufficient mentality to realise that their 
one chance of picking the nation’s pocket lies in united 
action, although we notice—again incidentally—as a sign 
of the harmonic spirit and brotherly love which weld 
Mr. Hardie’s followers together, at the very meeting which 
Mr. Hardie addressed, that Mr. Ben Tillett saw fit to 
describe Mr, Arthur Henderson as a blackguard, and 





Mr. Arthur Henderson saw fit to say something equally 
illuminative about Mr. Ben Tillett. But these little 
pleasantries do not attract serious attention. The real 
importance of Mr. Hardie’s observations is. to be found 
in his declaration of authority over Liberalism and his 
definite pledge of policy. He, at any rate, is quite frank 
about his aims and intentions. The abolition of the House 
of Lords, complete adult suffrage and, of course, payment 
of members of Parliament remain the chief planks in his 
interesting platform, which is further established on the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland and everybody else, 
except, of course, the always base and brutal Saxons. The 
Socialists will have no paltering with this policy, and they 
will only assist Radicalism so far as Radicalism is pleased 
to further this policy of advance. Mr. Asquith must 
forget all that he has said about reforming the House of 
Lords. The Radical journalists must blot out all that 
they have written to the same effect; the House of Lords 
must be destroyed at one fell blow, according to the wishes 
of Mr. Hardie, or the Radical party will be destroyed at 
one fell blow according to the wishes of Mr. Hardie and 
Mr. Redmond. We hope all those Radicals who voted 
for Socialist candidates during the late General Election 
in the belief that by so doing they were furthering the 
interests of the Radical party now realise the true nature 
of the trap into which they have been led and the true 
character of the humanitarian associates whom they have 
taken to their guileless bosoms. We hope that they are 
content and happy with the immolation of Liberalism before 
the altar of plunder which their votes in the Socialist 
interest have done so much to accomplish. How will 
Mr. Asquith face the situation? If he were a politician 
of any moral strength or of outstanding intellectuality 
there could only be one answer to this question, The 
Premier would frankly repudiate the disreputable associa- 
tions of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Hardie and devote his 
energies to the task of adjusting the national finance on a 
moderate and constitutional basis. Should the Premier 
see fit to assume such a course of action in the public 
interest he will, of course, receive the cordial co-operation 
of the Unionist Party. But the events of the past political 
year have taught us sufficient of Mr. Asquith’s character 
to demonstrate the remoteness of such a possibility. There 
is no longer any reasonable excuse for moderate men to 
expect anything in the shape of statesmanship from Mr. 
Asquith. The spurious reputation for civility and modera- 
tion which he acquired by some unknown means from some 
ever mysterious sources has been effectually trampled into 
the dust during the last twelve months by such political 
clodwallopers as Mr, Lloyd George and Mr, Churchill. 
Mr. Asquith has always shown himself eager to obey the 
loudest voice; in a sense he is a Pickwickian Premier. 
He believes in the advisability of always shouting with 
the loudest crowd. It is apparent then that Mr. Asquith 
will capitulate to the terms of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Redmond. And we may look forward to a period of 
unbridled demagogy in Parliament so far as the Radical 
front bench may be concerned. Labour will press its 
demands; teetotal fanaticism will press its demands; and 
the Irish Separatists will agitate for Home Rule. All the 
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time we may be prepared for Messrs. Churchill and George | 
with a wild froth of words and a wild whirl of actions 

attempting to outbid the Socialists for the mob vote. | 
We may likewise be prepared to find Mr. Asquith receiv- 
ing some shrewd knocks and uncomfortable jars while 
he plays the part of a buffer state between the rival 
factions. Out of all this chaos nothing is certain save 
a speedy dissolution of the new Parliament; an event for 
which the Unionist party should immediately be prepared. 


| 


Meanwhile the Westminster Gazette continues to counsel 
moderation, reminding the various groups of the Radical- 
Socialist coalition that they must be prepared “to sink 
minor questions and even to sacrifice some cherished 
object for the sake of unity.” 


These counsels are excel- 
lent in intention, but we do not believe for a moment 
that they will satisfy either Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr. 
Redmond, who, to use the language of the card table, are 
playing for their individual hands. The spectacle of Mr. 
Spender, a modern David, going forth to wage battle 
against such Goliaths as Keir Hardie, Redmond, Churchill, 
and George for the possession of the Premier's conscience 
is at once exhilarating and amusing; but we can have no 
doubts as to the results of such a contest. The mild 
remonstrances of Mr. Spender will have no weight with 
Mr, Asquith against the whips and scorpions of Comrade 
Keir. Radicalism and the Government are doomed to 
wallow in the hog-wash of Socialism. There is no escape 
for them, no roads of outlet, for they have sold their 
freedom for votes and a majority. Under normal circum- 
stances the spectacle of a once great and historic constitu- 
tional party brought to such ignoble depths would be 
calculated to arouse some emotion of pity or regret in 
the stoniest bosom. But the record of the last election 
has steeled our hearts. We can only regard the death 
struggles of Liberalism, its final gasps, its twistings and 
whimperings beneath Comrade Keir’s whip of scorpions 
with cold and critical satisfaction. The speedier the end 
the better for the country, the better for honesty in public 
life, and the better for the constitutional party, which 
when once arrayed against open and undisguised Socialism 
will assuredly win a sweeping and irrevocable triumph. 





THE GAELIC BARDS 


Tut Greek writer, Poseidonios, the teacher of Cicero, 
referring to the Bards of Gaul, states that to extol or 
lampoon were their two main functions. The same obser- 
vation applies to the early poets of Ireland and Scotland, 
and even nowadays the Aor, or satire, and the Moladh, 
or panegyric, are favourite forms of poetical composition. 

The Bardic Order was as a preserve which is jealously 
guarded, The Bards were recognised by law, and under 
it enjoyed substantial privileges; and in addition to these, 
the professional poets erected unto themselves and within 
the limits of their own order, a barrier of stringent law 
and custom. To offend a prominent bard was no light 
matter, either in the eye of the law, which took a serious 
view of such affronts, or in that of the confraternity itself, 
which had its own peculiar means and methods of aveng- 





ing any insult to its authority and dignity. 





The Bardic Order was at first popular with the Celtic 
peoples, but in course of time it largely lost the grace of 


| popular approbation by reason of its numerous and 


flagrant insolences and usurpations. It abused its power, 
and so in great measure forfeited public esteem and pro- 
tection. The tendency to extol for the sake of what might 
be gained thereby, and to satirise in the mere hope of 
extorting more, or with a view to avenging some trifling or 
purely imaginary slight or insult, became in course of 
time a settled characteristic of the Bardic Order. Ireland 
and Scotland groaned under the audacious tyranny exer- 
cised by an army of poets whose only means of subsistence 
consisted in extortion, or in the threat to resort thereto 
if its rapacious demands were not duly gratified. Such an 
intolerable state of affairs was bound sooner or later to 
produce the reaction which eventually occurred. A fierce 
demand arose for the wholesale suppression of the Bardic 
Order; and, though St. Columba—himself a poet of no 
mean order, and one who had played Mecenas to many a 
budding Gaelic Horace in his younger days—contrived to 
avert the evil day, it was as shorn lambs that the poets 
emerged from the ordeal to which their own imprudence 
and intemperate use of power had brought them. The law 
stepped in and deprived them of half their privileges. 
Popular confidence in the Bardic Order, already shaken 
to the base, scarce survived this fresh ordeal. It is true 
that the Bards, as an Order, were saved from destruction 
by St. Columba; but the loss of credit they sustained by 
reason of their subjection to the statutory powers proved 
in the event quite as destructive to their pretensions as 
their formal abolition had been. From the day on which 
they submitted—all unwilling—to the civil power, their 
influence began to decline, until finally they ceased to 
enjoy even the sorry remnants of those important privi- 
leges which once were theirs. 


The Celtic peoples have always been firm believers in 
the theory of heredity; and, what is more, when left to 
themselves they discover a corresponding zeal as regards 
the translation of that belief into practice. For instance, 
the Gaelic monarchies of Scotland and Ireland, though 
nominally elective, yet were really hereditary, inasmuch 
as, though elective as regards the individual, the high 
crown was strictly confined to certain families. The same 
state of affairs is observable touching the early Irish and 
Scottish Church—a monastic one—where the chief abbot 
was always of “founder’s kin,” as the expression goes. 
The same governing principle operated in respect to the 
appointment of individuals charged to administer the law 
of the land, and even the harpors and physicians attached 
to the households of chiefs enjoyed their positions by 
reason of their descent from former possessors of those 
offices. This will explain the esteem in which the 
pedigree-maker was held by the Celtic peoples, and is a 
circumstance which should be taken into careful account 
in approaching the question of the authenticity of their 
genealogical writings. Himself a product of the same 
system, it behoved the Gaelic genealogist always to have 
his edifice for the preservation of genealogical records in 
apple-pie order. 


Needless to say, the Bardic Order experienced the full 
force of this permeating principle. The Bards were 
hereditary; but just as a king or a chief could be deposed 
from office upon certain grounds, so could a poet be dis- 
mantled if not a credit to the fraternity. The distinguish- 
ing mark of the full-fledged Bard was a scarlet cloak; a 
number of years of exceeding hard study went to the 
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making of a good poet; vigils and fasts were his in 
abundance; and when he went about the serious business 
of composition, a dark room and a stone floor were his 
portion, according to Bardic etiquette. The complete 
Bard must have been a formidable person, for, quoth an 
Elizabethan writer, “the Irishmen will not stick to affirm 
that they can rime either man or beast to death.” Allow- 
ing for exaggeration, however, the Celtic gift of composing 
satirical verse was responsible for numerous instances in 
which the exercise of that dangerous faculty proved 
disastrous to lampooner and victim alike. One O’Higgin, 
a poet, satirised certain thieves for breaking into his house 
and making free with his viands; the miscreants returned, 


and, having cut out the tongue of the poor bard, put him | 


to death. Poetic justice was vindicated in this case by 
the apprehension of the murderers and their subsequent 
execution. It is said that Sir John Stanley, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1414, met his death in consequence of 
a satire perpetrated upon him by an Irish poet. Instances 
of a somewhat similar kind could be multiplied ad 
infinitum. 

The first task to which the Bard addressed himself was 
to please his patron. This he usually did by extolling 
his benefactor and by lampooning the latter’s enemies. 
There is much beautiful poetry in Gaelic literature, but 
it must be confessed that this form of bread-winning is 
open to serious objection. In the first place, there is too 
much of it; and, in the second, when one bears in mind 
the motive which inspired it, the resulting mental impres- 
sion is discouraging. A man’s ancestors are all very well 
in their way, but why drag in Adam and Eve to paraphrase 
a remark ascribed to Whistler apropos of Velasquez? 
Moreover, the lavish use of satire in these poetical com- 
positions tends to disturb the historical perspective, it 
being exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
how far praise and censure were justified by fact. From 
the earliest times poets and literary men in general were 
wont to have their “patrons,” but the evil consequences 
of the system were probably never so conspicuous and 
flagrant as they were under the egis of the Bardic Order 
of old. 

As long as the Bardic Order endured, Ireland and Scot- 
land each had its Ard-fhilidh, or chief poet, an office 
corresponding in some respects to the English Poet 
Laureateship. The last to enjoy the office in Scotland 
was a celebrated poet named Iain Lom, who “ flourished,” 
as the expression goes, during the reign of Charles IT. 
There is no record that either James VIII. (commonly 
styled “The Old Pretender”), or his better-known son, 
Prince Charles Edward, ever contemplated the revival of 
the office in Scotland or Ireland, which seems strange if 
we consider the volume and the merit of Jacobite Gaelic 
poetry in both countries. In some cases, the Ard-fhilidh, 
or Chief Poet, seems to have combined that office with the 
less honourable and dignified one of Chief Foul. Possibly 
a sense of the advantages of the Gaelic plan of compound- 
ing persiflage with poetry has been the mainspring 
governing the elevation of certain English versifiers to the 
Poet Laureateship. 

Just as the Gaelic Chief had his “ tail” (a small army of 
armed retainers who accompanied their lord and master 
wherever he went), so was the Ard-fhilidh—the great con- 
stellation of the Gaelic poetic firmament—rarely seen in 
public without that useful and ornamental appendage. In 
the case of the Chief Bards, however, this consisted, not 
of an armed retinue, but an innumerable number of 
scintillating fragments—minor poets in other words— 








whose duty and privilege it was to follow in the wake of 
the great star as he journeyed through literary space. It 
is curious to note that a somewhat similar custom survives 
in Scotland to this very day. Each Gaelic poetic. major 
star has his constellar following, as it were, which groups. 
itself around him, and so, by refracted glory, adds to the 
lustre of the parent planet. Considerable jealousy often 
prevails between these rival bards. The newspaper 
patronised by the one will be studiously avoided by the 


| other whenever he has a mind to bestow a poetical alms 


on the world. Such competition and purely peaceful 
rivalry have, notwithstanding, a good effect. They serve 
to keep the love of literature alive in our people, and if 
they occasion some heart-burnings and jealousies, the 
resulting good is, from a literary and civilising point of 
view, out of all proportion to the evil which they work. 
Of course, we have modern bards in Scotland whose pro- 
ductions are reserved for books, some of which, like the 
poems of Neil MacLeod, the “Skye Bard,” have run into 
several editions, and which are justly celebrated wherever 
the Scottish Gael obtains. Though the Bardic Order in 
Ireland and Scotland has fallen from its former high 
estate, yet the noble army of verse-makers is numerous 
and strong enough in both countries to justify the hope 
that ere long some combined effort will be made to recon- 
stitute and reorganise its scattered ranks. In these days 
of societies and confraternities and organised endeavour, 
a Society or Order of the Gaelic Bards should discharge 
a useful function. R. E. 





REVIEWS 
THE HUMANITY OF SCOTT 


Sir Walter Scott Studied in Fight Novels. By the Hoy. 
A. 8. G. Canninc. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cannino’s studies make very pleasant reading. He is 
a scholar who writes from a broad sense of appreciation, 
and he therefore meets the requirements of general rather 
than fastidious forms of analysis. In this way he escapes 
from those individual boundaries which, by their peculiar 
sense of distinction, are allied to deeper or finer forms 
of thought or feeling. He, in this way, too, escapes from 
those counter-limitations of judgment through which hyper- 
criticism works. Mr. Canning, in fact, treats of the generali- 
ties rather than the peculiarities of Scott’s characters. This 
is important, since such a ground of appreciation discovers 
to us the grand basis—the splendid consistency—of the 
novelist’s genius. Thus we find that Scott was never a 
slave to his heroes and heroines, for more often than not 
they possess a subordinate interest to the other characters 
of his novels. He, like a true genius, understood that 
great passions and divine beauties of the soul were to be 
found quite as much in the common or ordinary heritage 
of mankind as in the uncommon or extraordinary heritage 
of it. 


So, in “Guy Mannering,” which is Mr. Canning’s first 
study, interest is not so much centred in the Bertrams, 
Mannerings, or Charles Hazlewood (Lucy Bertram’s lover), 
as it is in the remarkable characterisation of Meg Merrilies 
the gipsy, Dominie Sampson the tutor, Dirk Hatteraick the 
Dutch smuggler, and Dandy Dinmont the Lidderdale 
farmer. Scott, with his large-heartedness, felt the injustice 
which the bigotry of refinement meted out to that outlawed 
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race from which Meg Merrilies was descended. 
not contented until he had refuted such an unjust form of 
prejudice, by discovering the fact that a gipsy’s heart could 
be as nobly moved by a grand sense of gratitude as the 
heart of the social aristocrat. Again, in the Dominie, 
stickit minister though he was, we get that divine touch 
of nature which led the man to stand by the side of the 
ruined Lucy with such pathetic devotion, when that young 
lady’s heart was tortured by the sale of the old home. Mr. 
Canning draws a comparison between Scott’s quaint crea- 
tion and the creation of Cervantes—Don Quixote. “ Had 
Dr. Johnson lived,” says he, “to read and enjoy ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ he would probably have thought that, in de- 
scribing the Dominie, Scott had shown a ‘ dexterity’ equally 
‘matchless’ to the celebrated Spanish writer. In fact, 
the character and conduct of Dominie Sampson are usually 
‘ridiculous,’ both in words and deeds, but ‘never con- 
temptible,’ in either motive or spirit.” 


In the character of Colonel Mannering, the same broad- 
mindedness is discovered which was palpable in the por- 
trayal of Meg the gipsy. The heart of the writer was as sen- 
sitive to the injustice of bigotry in respect to the one kind 
of character asthe other. Thus, Mannering’s noble protec- 
tion of the friendless and homeless Lucy, as well as the poor 
Dominie, is as suggestive as was the gipsy’s spirit of devo- 
tion to young Harry Bertram, the lost heir to the Ellan- 
gowan property. Even with the villainous lawyer, Glossin, 
and his brutal confederate Dirk Hatteraick, the great 
soul of their creator is not missing. “Glossin,” says 
Mr. Canning, “is made to wish himself dead, through 
remorse, even when successful (Chap. XXXIV.), and Hat- 
teraick, even after committing two murders, protests 
against being described as having 


Spent a life without a single virtue.” 


He had, he maintained, always been faithful to his ship- 
owners ; had always accounted for cargo to the last stiver. 


Mr. Canning considers “The Antiquary” to be one of 
the most cheerful, sensible, and pleasing of Scott’s novels, 
though not as exciting a novel as “ Waverley” and “ Guy 
Mannering.” Here, again, we find a subordinate interest at- 
taching to the hero Lovell, and the heroine Miss Isabella 
Wardour. Apart from Mr. Oldbuck, who, as the antiquary, 
gives the title to the novel, the main interest centres round 
such characters as the old bedesman, Edie Ochiltree, the 
melancholy Lord Glenallan, the penitent old crone Elspeth, 
the German swindler Dousterswivel, and his dupe, Sir 
Arthur Wardour. In the great storm scene, which Mr. 
Canning considers to be the most exciting scene in the 
book, we find courage emanating, not from the heart of 
the Knight, but from that of the servant and menial, Ochil- 
tree. Another grand principle of the master, which is here 
pointed out, is the absolute consistency of his light and 
Shade movements—the alternate changes from gay to 
melancholy, from storm to calm. Scott is never guilty 
of exhausting one’s temper. For instance, from the trying 
influences of the storm scene the reader is suddenly and 
artfully transported to the cheerful atmosphere of Monks- 
barn, the comfortable home of the antiquary. Again, from 
the distress caused by the sorrowing for Steenie Muckle- 
backit, relief is summarily forthcoming by the curiosity 
aroused from Elspeth’s revelation of her plot with Lady 
Glenallan to prevent the marriage of her son, Lord Glen- 
allan, and to murder his infant son. 

Mr. Canning thinks it remarkable that, though Scott 


He was | 
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| taste for antiquities. 











was himself an antiquary, he rather ridicules Mr. Oldbuck’s 
But may not the comic episodes of 
Oldbuck’s career, such, for instance, as the great farce 
in the supposed discovery of Roman remains, have been 
protests against that extreme or bigoted sense of infalli- 
bility which invariably constitutes an inherent weakness 
of the pedant? The exquisite piece of comedy portrayed 
in the Fairport post-office is remarked upon by the author 
of these pleasant studies. Every reader of Scott must 
remember the ingenuous retort of the gossip, Mrs. Short- 
cake, when accused by Mrs, Mailsetter, the post-mistress, 
of opening a certain letter. “Me opened!” answered the 
spouse of the chief baker in Fairport; “ Ye ken your sel’, 
madam, that it cam’ open o’ free will in my hand, What 
could I help it?—folk suld seal wi’ better wax.” 


In the next study—*“ Heart of Midlothian ”—we get, in 
the character of Jeanie Deans, one of the most popular crea- 
tions of Scott. Indeed, this courageous creature was, as 
Mr. Canning asserts, the author’s own particular favourite. 
Here, once more, is to be found the moral fact which Scott 
seems to be continually exposing, namely, that a great 
soul is capable of being formed in a poor body. He 
carries his common humanity to its loftiest heights in this 
instance, for the real nobility of Jeanie’s nature stands 
out unmatched in its sweet simplicity and spiritual 
strength. And what a marvellous revelation of the com- 
plexity of common, as apart from higher, humanity we get 
in this novel too. The moral weakness of poor Effie, the 
vicious refinement of George Staunton, the devilry of 
Meg Murdockson, the high nobility of the Duke of Argyll, 
the queenliness of Queen Caroline, the depravity of Madge 
Wildfire, and the brute degeneracy of Levitt and Tyburn 
Tom. Yet, in the portrayal of it all, there is no touch of 
bigotry—no extreme colouring. Good and evil are so 
intermixed as to demand natural limits. Scott is always 
natural because he is ever merciful, and his mind was 
never blind to the truer education of the heart. The other 
studies of Mr. Canning are “Black Dwarf,” “Bride of 
Lammermoor,” “Legend of Montrose,” “Pirate,” and 
“Surgeon’s Daughter.” In the concluding remarks there 
is a feature of the great novelist discovered which may well 
act as a check upon the forces which are, at the present 
time, opposed to it. 


Scott exposed, in brilliant fashion, the beneficial effects 
of the unity of the classes. Class enmity and warfare were, 
in this great man’s mind, unmitigated evils, for in the 
fostering of them is contained those germs which, from 
time immemorial, have developed all the fruits of civil 
bloodshed and political travail. 





THE FIRST ROMANS 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. By 
Lupwie Frreptanper (authorised translation of the 
seventh edition of “ Sittengeschichter Roms,” by J. H. 
Freese and Leonard A. Magnus, Vol. II.). (Routledge 
and Sons. 6s.) 


Messrs. Rovurtepeer’s translation of Friedlinder’s much- 
belauded history is a disappointment, especially since 
iheir joint managing director, according to “ Who’s Who,” 
associates the well-lettered name of Magnus with it in two 
ways. ‘The present volume contains the chapters on Spec- 
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tacles, Luxury, and Art. Since it is a work mainly of 
tabulation, especially as regards the first chapter, and 
might have been compiled by amanuenses out of old 
encyclopmdias up to Lempriére’s, the notes and references 
are essential to its utility on every page. In fact, there 
should be more notes than text. It is therefore a great 
error of judgment to postpone these to the last volume. It 
raises a doubt whether the three closely printed, unpara- 
graphed, and unattractive volumes of text are worth the 
apparently low price of six shillings apiece. A very 
copious and well-drawn index, not yet advertised, will be 
requisite to make them so. It is a pity that Mr. Leonard 
Magnus should have applied talents which ought to be 
promising to co-operation in a work which gives him so 
little opportunity of showing them. Since Dr. Friedlainder’s 
history neither possesses nor claims much literary style, 
omissions or alterations should have been made to bring 
his book up to date. When Gladstone is referred to in the 
present tense, and the brook Marrana is described for effect 
as flowing through an “impenetrable forest of Roman 
reeds,” confidence in the author’s attention to the dis- 
coveries of recent research is rudely, if unjustly, shaken. 
Neither is there any reason for leaving crabbed German 
sentences dubious in meaning. “A wild bravery, born of 
the certainty that love of life made the spectators merci- 
less, rendered [the gladiators] contemptuous of death.” 
What does this mean? Does Dr. Friedliinder mean “ the 
pride of life,” or are the translators enlivening their readers 
by antithesis, or are the words a “ portmanteau” expres- 
sion for “the love of life, and the certainty that the spec- 
tators were merciless”? Such passages are fairly frequent 
in these pages, otherwise the translation is good. Among 
the nord of gladiators it is curious that there is no men- 
tion of Spartacus except as a common term, as one might 
speak of the Don Juan of a piece. Concerning Androclus, 
familiar and rather repellent to childhood from the strong 
moral element in his story, Dr. Friedlander characteristic- 
ally develops the financial aspect, and reminds us how the 
grateful lion, attached to a cord, was taken the round of 
the public-houses and earned garlands for himself and 
profit for his master. But Dr. Friedlander often excites 
curiosity without satisfying it, and it would have been 
interesting to find more than a mere allusion to the gladia- 
torial shows which took place in Scotland, and those which 
re-desecrated the Holy City. An omission in the section 
on the Theatre makes us wonder whether Dr. Friedlander 
is quite so encyclopedic as his reputation, for there is no 
allusion to pupa, and in the chapter on Art there is no 
mention of coins. The two latter chapters are, however, 
much more discursive than the first, and the chapter on 
Luxury contains an immense amount of comparative 
modern examples, drawn practically from the history of 
the world. These examples, though they might have been 
extended by the translators to the present time, point 
Dr. Friedlander’s sound arguments in support of the 
theory that Roman luxury has been very much exaggerated 
and unduly condemned. He compares the fortune of 
Nero’s freedman, Narcissus, computed at less than five 
million sterling, with Jay Gould’s, at fifty-five million, 
and cites also a large number of more moderately large 
incomes through the intervening centuries, which give a 
similar result. A few of his arguments may be noted. 
Firstly, he adduces many examples to show that perversity 
in expenditure is not limited by epochs, but is sporadic in 
the human mind. Secondly, he points out that the ancient 
writers, who are our chief authorities on Roman manners, 
had a different idea of what constitutes luxury to ours; 
for one or all condemn acclimatisation, grafting, and the 
importation of foreign goods. Corn in northern countries 
is therefore due to Roman “luxury.” Dr. Friedlander 
might have quoted in support of his opinion that of a con- 
temporary whose frame of mind was similar to these 
writers. The late Cardinal Manning held that London 
was mcre luxurious—and, consequently, more depraved— 
than Imperial Rome. Thirdly, Dr. Friedlander points out 
that luxury is dependent on the conditions of each period, 
and that many Roman habits have been regarded as 





luxurious from ignorance of those conditions ; for instance, 
the use of peacocks as a common article of diet, whereas, 
in the time of Varro, they were so largely. bred that there 
were nearly as many peacocks in the neighbourhood of 
Rome as common fowls. It is unlikely that their rearing 
ever cost the sovereign apiece which it is estimated that 
pheasants cost now on many modern preserves. Once 
more, Dr. Friedlinder points out that the differences 
between luxuries have been overlooked. Apparently 
luxurious persons have always exercised their economies, 
and the stoically minded their luxuries. So abstemious 
a liver and so puritanically minded a writer as Seneca 
‘spent enormous sums on his fifty cedarus tables. The 
Anglo-Saxons were gluttonous feeders and lived in hovels, 
while the Normans, built extravagant castles and ate 
sparingly. The late Mr. George Salting amassed a price- 
less collection of objets d’art and lived in two rooms. Dr, 
Friedlander, indeed, is so favourable to Roman luxury 
that he appreaches eloquence in describing its beneficent 
results, summing up his remarks with the quotation: “The 
limits of the Roman Empire were almost the limits of 
oil and wine.” The attitude of the ancient writers, who, 
with ulterior motives, condemned the application of human 
faculties to the development of natural forces, is often 
unconsciously adopted at the present time. In South 
Africa attempts are made to prevent natural development 
by the industry and sobriety of Hindus, in order that the 
development may not exceed the capacity or inclination 
of European settlers. Another aspect of the same attitude 
of mind is the condemnation of any advantage which can- 
not of its nature become universal. This is the idea 
which underlies demagogic socialism, and founded the 
philosophy of the dog in the manger. It is a moral 
fallacy, and on the moral side Dr. Friedlander emphasises 
the fact that Roman luxury was more altruistic in effect 
than its accusers allow. He enumerates many popular 
benefactions customary among the wealthy which were not 
only dictated by good nature but necessitated by social 
conditions. In fact, the catering by the wealthy and by 
emperors for the amusement of the people and the emperors’ 
direct largesses, have been strongly condemned by 
economists; and most of the private families were ruined 
by such munificence. Dr. Friedlinder takes a review of 
Roman art suitable to the place which it took in Roman 
life. He points out truly and illustrates by comparing 
the manner in which Roman and Greek writers deal with 


the arts, that to the Romans they were merely accessories, 


unworthy very serious consideration. Naturally, there- 
fore, architecture was the only art which eventually be- 
came to them secondarily natural. It was a cultivated 
development of their building instinct. There is no better 
example of this acquired habit of architecture, then Dr. 
Friedlander’s—the rise within sixty years of Lambaesis 
and Verecunda into beautiful cities from mere agglomera- 
tions of camp followers. Their modern equivalent. would 
be Shorncliffe. The architectural elements in such towns 
were spontaneously developed, while the great and well- 
known aqueducts were splendid public works undertaken 
by whole provinces. Both classes of work were subsidised 
by the Imperial Government, and examples occurred in 
all the provinces of the Empire, even the most remote. 
Such undertakings now depend on private international 
financiers’ chances of profit. Hadrian, among very many 
great building Emperors, yisited the whole Empire. and 
caused amazing feats of architecture to be performed 
everywhere. Dr, Friedlander thus sums up the subject: 
“While dependent upon Greek influence in all other de- 
partments of art, in architecture the Romans have created 
those absolutely original works which, in spite of 
thousands of years, even at the present day produce an 
effect so powerful and ‘almost stupefying’—works with 
which Greek art has nothing to compare. When Frontinus 
proudly asks whether the inert masses of the Egyptian 
pyramids or the useless splendour of the famous Greek 
buildings can be compared with the Roman aqueducts, he 
is merely giving expression to a point of view which, 
although partial, is not without justification.” 
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“THE RESEARCH LIBRARY” 


Social England in the Fifteenth Century. By A. Asram., 
(Routledge. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Apram does not seem to be very old or experienced, 
being apparently in a middle state between passive and 
active instruction, and he may, therefore, be congratulated 
on his book unreservedly. An academic exercise—in fact, 
the thesis accepted for a doctor’s degree in economics— 
published in a series entitled “The Research Library,” 
does not promise much general interest, but Mr. Abram 
has managed to make his an extremely useful and quite 
entertaining little book. He has tapped and labelled 
the sources of knowledge so well that it will be found 
a most convenient and cheap encyclopedia for restricted 
bookshelves in places where libraries cannot be readily 
consulted. He supplies quite a long bibliography, and 
quotes his authorities in numerous footnotes on every page. 
His subject is clearly classified, and the reader—but more 
particularly the writer—interested in industrial, agrarian, 
commercial, or financial history, let alone ecclesiology, 
labour, the position of women, food, domestic furniture, 
and a vast number of other subjects, has but to glance 
at one or other of his chapters to gain a large number 
of facts and the names of the chief authorities concerning 
them. Probably no one but Uncle Joseph, not even Mr. 
Abram himself, could read his book from beginning to 
end, but after a cursory glance through it the reader 
will find on looking at it a second time that there are 
few pages unfamiliar to him, from their not having arrested 
his attention on the first occasion. Mr. Abram wisely 
refrains from making more general statements and from 
drawing more conclusions than examiners require in such 
exercises. Previous writers with more experience, as he 
often notes with becoming modesty, have gone hopelessly 
astray by doing so. Thorold Rogers, for instance, in 
calculating the annual income of labourers at fourpence 
and sixpence a day, either forgot or was ignorant that 
holidays, which Mr. Abram reminds us were very frequent, 
reduce the amount by nearly one-third. During the 
summer half of the year working hours lasted from five in 
the morning until eight in the evening, and during the 
winter months from dayspring until nightfall. Mr. 
Abram cautiously resists the temptation to stigmatise these 
lengthy periods as drudgery of the most slavish kind, 
which they superficially appear, merely noting that 
intervals undetermined in number and only restricted to 
two hours in length were provided for. Later perhaps, 
when he has passed more completely to the active side 
of instruction, he may calculate fifteenth century wages 
and working hours more accurately, and compare the 
labourers’ condition at that period with their condition 
at the present time under trade unionism. It is to be 
hoped that he may do so before he has lost his present 
little-biassed attitude. For now he seems capable of taking 
into due consideration two important factors not ascertain- 
able from statistics, the sluggish nature of English labourers 
and the by no means activ» superintendence of English 
masters. He may explain, too, a fact mysterious to lay- 
men, why scarcity of salt necessitated its importation from 
Portugal and allowed of its export to Ireland. At present 
the lighter-minded are disposed to conclude that it was 
spared to preserve the Irish butter, already admitted 
Without duties, since at least one of the trading vessels, 
La Grace de Dieu, was too big to enter any but the largest 
ports and had to be laded and unladed in the open 
sea. Part of its cargo may easily have been butter, if 
we may judge from the miscellaneous character of that 
carried in a Bristol ship—Gascon wine, saffron, iron, 
lampreys, and armour. Two of Mr. Abram’s statements 
will be useless to patriots, for they will not credit them— 
namely, that the bows which protected the good British 
blood now so much thicker than water all the world 
over and shed the Frenchman’s, were already “made in 
Germany,” while the good British beer, which has done 
so much to thicken the blood, was just being introduced 
into England by the ancestors of the Boers. It is sur- 
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prising to learn that’ an Earl of Oxford was already a 
precursor of Messrs. Cook and touted for the conveyance 
of the pilgrims who went in vast numbers to Compostella; 
also that trade with Iceland was already so active that 
it was not much affected by the loss of twenty-five shi 
off its inhospitable coast during one year. The cynic will 
not be very surprised to learn that the inhabitants of 
Lisbon and Antwerp were already petitioning their re- 
spective Governments against the devouring propensities 
of the British colonies in their cities. At the present 
moment, when railway rates are driving the most con- 
servative to revolt, some reference to canals, even if it 
chronicled their non-existence, would have been welcome 
in the sections of the book which deal with the careful 
preservation of waterways. Mr. Abram is not often in- 
consequent, but the fact that inquests were held on many 
carters who were killed by falls from their carts, in-@ 
century when Dutch beer supplemented the attractions 
of English. ale,.is not of itself an indication that the roads 
were terribly bad, There is one serious omission—any 
table or even comparison in the text, by which the reader 
can arrive at any idea of the value of money. He has to 
reckon how many geese, at twopence, would make the 
difference between the binding of a copy of Livy, .at 
twenty shillings, and a ship of two hundred tons at 
twenty-eight pounds. Nor does Mr. Abram make it clear 
that these sums ever bore any relation to each other, for 
he seldom states the period of the century at which the 
prices which he quotes were current. We are sorry to 
say that the index is of very little use; another. time 
Mr. Abram must insist on the employment of a proper 
index-maker. It is irritating to be referred under 
“Money” to a remark that production on a larger scale 
required more money than a small master possessed; and 
still more so not to find “Cely” in the index at all. 
References to common foods, such as milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs, the prices of which indicate readily the cost of 
living, should also be added. Eggs, however, do not seem 
to be named in the book, though écrevisses are—also for 
exterior use, goloshes—but perhaps the absence of eggs 
is accounted for by that of any other sex of birds than 
capons. 





FICTION 


Margarita’s Soul: The Romantic Recollections of a Man of 
Fifty. By Incranam Lovers. (John Lane. 6s.) 


In the illustrations to “ Margarita’s Soul” the draperies, 
and even the figures, assume the fantastic forms of smoke- 
wreaths; and the novel itself is equally fantastic. Roger 
Bradley, whose “ judicial profile speaks strongly of the 
best traditions of American blood,” accidentally meets in 
Broadway a child of Nature, “ untarnished, unfatigued, 
unashamed,” and takes her home. Next day he marries 
her, and the rest of the book is concerned with the evolu- 
tion of this surprising young woman, who is as soulless 
as Undine, and as artless as Miranda. One of her friends 
describes her as “like Eve before the fall, plus a sense of 
humour.” Her origin is wrapt in mystery. She has been 
brought up on a desolate peninsula; does not know her 
own name, and has never been taught to write. She is 
“an untrained, emotional little savage, with hands as quick 
to strike as the paws of a cub lioness, with a tongue as 
unbridled as the tongue of a four-year-old, with no more 
religion than a Parisian boulevardier, with not one-tenth 
the instruction of a London board-school child.” “The 
poetic strangeness of her surroundings ” is enhanced by the 
fact that her only companions on the desert peninsula were 
an elderly servant named Hester Prynne, and a half-witted 
boy who goes by the name of Caliban. Of course, the 
mystery is unravelled later on. Margarita’s father was an 
outeast from his family because he had the misfortune to 
shoot two of his kinsmen in the American Civil War, while 
her mother was a runaway nun, daughter of a splendid 
but impoverished Italian house tracing its descent “to a 
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race of kings that was old and majestically forgotten 
ere Romulus was dreamed of!” Margarita’s civilisation is 
rapidly accomplished; after two years she becomes an 
(apparently) finished product of civilisation, sings in 
grand opera with a “ golden ivory voice,” and is a success 
in London and America. We cannot entirely believe in 
Margarita, with or without a soul, even though (to add to 
her actuality) we are told that she was painted by Sargent 
and Whistler ; but credible or not, the book is an innocent 
and agreeable fantasy. 


They Also Serve. By CuristopHer Stone. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.) 

“Tuy Also Serve” is the history of a rather egregious 
young man, “a City clerk, but gently born and bred,” who, 
freed from the routine of office work, comes down to the 
country to find his soul and lead the New Life, and to 
do all the things that he had always thought a waste of 
time. There are paragraphs of protest against the life he 
has left behind him. “Oh, the horrors of society, the 
emptiness of fashionable life; ” and he writes, “ for a year, 
at any rate, I will be a hermit.” He plays with children 
and christens the river at the bottom of the hill Callerhoe, 
and we begin to expect something in the manner of “The 
Roadmender,” and a little “communion with Nature.” But 
the young man no sooner “commences hermit” than he 
abandons that attitude; he is drawn into the “ horrors of 
society ” and the vortex of village life; he makes friends 
with the curate, and the land agent, and the blind philo- 
sopher Coteller, who inspires the title of the book, He 
even plays the part of Lane, in “ The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” in amateur theatricals, so we hear no more of 
“keeping apart from his fellow-creatures.” The plot is 
very slight, as is usual in novels written in the form of a 
journal; but it develops a little mystery about the young 
man’s parentage, and what is technically known as a 
“ strong love-interest.” There is a certain freshness about 
the book, and the thumb-nail sketch of Joddrell, the land 
agent, is clever and life-like. 





A Trader's Daughter. By W. A. Kixapon, (John Ouseley. 
6s.) 
“A Traper’s Davcuter” is of the novelette type, with its 
mysterious nobleman in disguise, its very diabolical villain, 
but it is not without its exciting moments. John Somerset 
lives in Kaffirland, “apart from all others of his own 
race”; he is an unpopular man, suspected of gun-running, 
and stories are afloat that he is an escaped convict. But 
no; he is Lord Loxford, heir to Lord Kalexby, with whom 
he has yuarrelled in the good old melodramatic manner. 
(“Do not ask me to take your blood-stained hand,” he 
cries; “for I would far sooner take the most venomous 
reptile in my grasp.”) The titles in the Gerwent family 
descend in a mysterious way; apparently the old Earl of 
Kalexby kas two sons, the younger of whom is Lord Lox- 
ford in the iife-time of his elder brother! Lord Loxford, 
alias John Somerset, has an incredible number of escapes 
from death, when he and the villainous villain Holman 
play hide and seek on the veldt during a Kaffir rising. 
He has all the nine lives of a cat. He is caught by Hol- 
man, his life is providentially saved by a Kaffir; he is 
taken by Kaffirs to the Hill of Death, he escapes; he is 
again tied and bound by Holman, but outwits him; he 
is then pinioned by that indefatigable gentleman, but 
escapes! When Holman finds him again, he leaves him 
to the slow mercy of the ants, but Loxford is rescued in 
the nick of time by a faithful Kaffir whom he has once 
saved from a flogging. But we are nearing the last 
chapter, and now is the time for the distribution of poetical 
justice: the singularly diabolical Holman is crucified by 
the faithful Kaffir (“it must be remembered that Makana 
was only a heathen”), and when Loxford reaches a place 
of safety, he hears by the mail that he has succeeded 
to the Earldom of Kalexby. He promptly marries the 
trader’s daughter (who has brought him back from a state 





of “honest doubt” to the “belief of his childhood”), 
and they sail for England together—for “the stern finger 
of duty points to England ”—to take up their new life there. 
Loxford addresses her as “ my countess,” but perhaps that 
is badinage. 





A Double Blindness, By Aten. (Digby, Long, and Co. 
6s. net.) 

Tue double blindness from which Stanley Thorne suffered 
may be very romantic, but it is certainly not very con- 
vincing. In her desire for original singularity, Alien, who 
undoubtedly has a gift for story-telling, panders too much 
to the abnormal. The result is a neurotic instead of a 
true rendering of human nature. Hugh Branksome 
stands out as the most plausible character in the 
story, but the reason for this is that he is a child of 
an unsophisticated race, a dweller in and a breather of 
that vastity which knows nothing of the conventions or 
artificialities of life. This is not to say that either Stanley 
Thorne, Mary or Rose Manners, are wholly abnormal 
characters, for there is much that is true and even interest- 
ing in their portraitures; but there is still that false and 
unreasonable straining after effect, which leaves the mind 
not only dissatisfied, Sut fatigued. Alien would succeed 
better if she drew her characters with that untrammelled 
power of emotion with which she can describe her scenery, 
for the descriptions of the moving wonders of the great 
bush country—the Never Never Land—possess a certain 
charm and fascination. Moreover, as we have seen from 
her description of Hugh Branksome, Alien can be strictly 
natural when she likes. 





A Diamond in the Dust, By Daisy Huan Price. (Digby, 
Long, and Co, 6s. net.) 


Tue markets are flooded by novels such as this, They 
prove a safe undertaking, since they appeal to the heart 
of Suburbia. It is the sort of story that Miss 
Little, of Clapham, or the young Saty in the 
kitchen prefers. John Dynevor and Isabel Petrie get lost 
on the mountain, and through a sudden rise of mist 
they are separated from their party, They manage only to 
arrive at the stately mansion of Sir William in the small 
hours. John is the fortunate owner of a splendid estate, 
whilst Isabel is the poor companion to Lady Harriet. 
Through the machinations of a very wicked Count (a 
foreigner, of course), scandal comes about, and away goes 
the ball, rolling, without deviation, down the old, old 
conventional groove, 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Tue charm of Sir Thomas Browne is eternal to all lovers 
of fine rhetoric. It is instructive to remember that he was 
prized in his day for his subject-matter, for his curious 
accumulation of knowledge, as if he were a collection of 
rarities like the Tradescants. His subject-matter—his 
dissertations on the quihcunx, his fantastic meditations 
upon dreams and the potencies of herbs—is a dead letter 
to-day. What survives is his marvellous style, which is 
(as Evelyn said of his house) a “very paradise and cabinet 
of rarities.” Browne is the wizard of words, the conjurer 
of strange harmonies, the maker of an unforgettable music. 
John Addington Symonds speaks of his “unique feeling 
for verbal tone, for what may be called the musical colour 
of words, for crumbling cadences, and the reverberations 
of stationary sounds in cavernous recesses.” The secret 
of his style seems to lie in a combination of high imagina- 
tion with a taste for paradox, and an unequalled felicity 
in his use of words of Latin derivation. This latter 
quality, indeed, degenerates in his later manner into 
what Coleridge calls his hyperlatinism, and Dr. John- 
son objected to his pouring “a multitude of exotic words” 
into the language. But itis only in the “ Christian Morals” 
that this hyperlatinism is felt as a defect; in all Browne’s 
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other works every page and nearly every paragraph is 
an artistic triumph. In this posthumous piece, Browne’s 
style had become set, and has some appearance of carica- 
ture of his earlier manner. He talks of .“ exantlation,” 
“digladiation,” “confinium,” and of “vivacious abomina- 
tions.” He can write such a sentence as this: “ Strive not to 
run, like Hercules, a furlong in a breath; festivation may 
prove precipitation, deliberating delay may be wise cuncta- 
tion.” But it should be remembered that Browne could never 
have made his music without this use of words of Latin 
origin; or have modulated upon the English of Bright. 
An attractive quality of this great master of diction is his 
wise remoteness from the everyday world; he never, like 
Milton, goes down into the arena. Browne was a Royalist, 
and the execution of King Charles I. is to him an “ horrid 
murther,” but his work is undisturbed by the tumults of 
the day. His “ Religio Medici” was published in the very 
year that the Civil War broke out; his great work, 
“Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” appeared in 1646, the year of 
Charles’s retreat to Newcastle. Yet in these writings he 
mentions no history more recent than the Powder Plot, and 
it would be impossible to gather his opinions upon the 
tragedy enacted in his own day. The death of Alexander 
probably interested him more than the death of Charles; 
the Civil War, the discords of his own time, the fall of the 
Protectorate, passed him by like a breath which he heeded 
not. His writings are among the very few specimens of 
purely literary work that emanated from that period of 
storm and stress; and they have the utter calm of the 
depths of the sea. He stands apart and insulated from all 
— and national feeling. Indeed, while professing to 

e absolutely free from all national and religious prejudices 
—all places, all airs, make unto me one country ”—and 
confessing that he has no anti-Catholic feeling—he “ could 
never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation ”—he 
admits a distaste for the multitude, “that great enemy 
of reason, virtue, and religion, that numerous piece of 
monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men and the 
reasonable creatures of God, but confused together, make 
one great beast, and a monstrosity more prodigious than 
Hydra.” He finds the people weak in their judgments, 
illiterate, and greedy of fables ; he does not hold the dogma 
of the divinity of the people’s voice; indeed, his attitude 
towards the “ many-headed beast” is that of Shakespeare, 
an attitude which has been censured by modern critics as 
unduly aristocratic, but which was really widespread among 
the thinking men of his day. 

We seem to know Browne as a man very intimately 
from the delicate self-revelation of his “ Religio Medici.” 
He tells us that he understands six languages, besides 
the patois of several provinces; that he has seen many 
countries, their customs and politics; that he has a good 
knowledge of astronomy and botany ; that he has found no 
rest in all the systems of philosophy. With a temperament 
at once mystical and sceptic, he is an impassioned believer 
in Christianity; and, while deprecating controversies in 
matters of religion, he proceeds to discuss with evident 
delight certain seeming absurdities and contradictions in 
the Scriptural narrative. While claiming that he has “no 
taint or tincture” of heresy, he delights in confessing that 
his “greener studies” “have been polluted with two or 
three, not any begotten in the latter centuries, but old 
and obsolete, such as could never have been revived but by 
such extravagant and irregular heads as mine.” Perhaps 
Browne’s peculiar habit of mind was considered danger- 
ous; at any rate, the “ Religio Medici” was placed upon 
the Index, and its “ theological opinions, strangely enough, 
passed for over-bold in the direction of free thought” at 
the time. The very essence of the man is to be found in 
one short sentence: “I love to lose myself in mystery ” ; 
and it is not surprising that such a man should write, of 
his outwardly uneventful career: “ Now for my life, it is 
& miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not a 
history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common 
ears like a fable.” It is the temperament, not the career, 
that is marvellous. Measuring himself against the universe 
rather than against the world, his utterances have a deeper 
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humility, a keener originality. “The world I regard is 
myself” (he writes); “it is the microcosm of my own 
frame that I cast mine eye on: for the other, I use it 
but like my globe, and turn it round sometimes for my 
recreation.” “ Life itself is but the shadow of death, and 
souls departed but the shadows of the living. All things 
fall under this name. The sun is but the dark simulacrum, 
and light but the shadow of God.” He sees everywhere 
“something of divinity,” something of mystery. “Even 
that vulgar and tavern musick, which makes one man 
merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion.” 

John Whitefoot, a personal friend of Browne, left some 
minutes for the life of his distinguished friend which are 
interesting as corroborating Browne’s own estimate of 
himself. We read that Browne’s “ Complexion and Hair 
was answerable to his Name, his Stature was moderate, 
and Habit of Body neither fat nor lean. In his Habit of 
Cloathing, he had an Aversion to all Finery, and affected 
Plainness, both in Feshion and Ornaments. He ever wore 
a Cloak, or Boots, when few others did. He kept himself 
always very warm, and thought it most safe to do 80, 
though he never loaded himself with such a multitude of 
garments as Suetonius reports Augustus, enough to 
cloath a good Family. He could tell the Number of the 
visible Stars in his Horizon, and call them all by their 
Names that had any; and of the Earth he has such a 
minute and exact geographical knowledge, as if he had 
been by Divine Providence ordained Surveyor-in-General 
of the whole Terrestrial Orb.” 

“He was never seen to be transported with Mirth or 
dejected with Sadness ; always Cheerful, but rarely Merry, 
at any sensible Rate; seldom heard to break a Jest; 
and when he did, he would be apt to blush at the Levity 
of it.” As Browne himself admits: “ At my nativity my 
ascendant was the watery sign of Scorpius; I was born 
in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me.” He is not “ disposed 
for mirth and galliarderie of company,” yet in a dream can 
compose a complete comedy. 

Whitefoot says nothing of the dignity and splendour of 
}rowne’s solitary and retired imagination ; his style, where 
even trifles suffer change 


“Tnto something rich and strange,” 


but his description, which gives a loving picture of the 
man, his moderation and sobriety, his learning, ‘and the 
touch of oddness in his dress, concludes with a phrase that 
expresses a great deal of the peculiar quality of his friend 
as a writer: “he expresst more Light than Heat in the 
Temper of his Brain.” M. J. 





SHORT VIEWS 
II. 
THE POETICAL MYSTERY. 


Tuts is a time of slight arts, small books, and little 
ceremony. Folios went out with the Tudor crinoline. It 
has become old-fashioned to hide in stiff petticoats ; Queen 
Elizabeth, certainly of late, would go in them under 
suspicion of spindle-shanks. So beforehand I justify 
myself. Tet me not offend the modesty of my so-good 
mistress while only wishing to reveal her honest beauties. 
Excess is as unseemly and immodest as too little; nor 
would I offer more modern fashions if I were not sure 
of her advantage by them. She has, I promise you, a 
very good ankle and neat feet. She does not require that 
antique buskin to give her dignity. Let her only be frank. 
TInnuendos are superseded; her thees and thous are out 
of date. I would tell her that people weary of her airs, 
of her nods and winks, of her side hints at high lineage 
and noble origin. She smacks too much of the toilette- 
table for them. They are tired of coquettes. They can no 
longer take interest in distressed gentlewomen, nor (and 
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this is one of her favourite parts) in priestesses and holy 
persons, and Vestals, mortifying the flesh to tend the 
spirit. They are apt to point out that her sins are her 
mortifications, for, to speak the truth, she has been found 
in disreputable circumstances more than once. Sympathy 
and passion, sometimes curiosity, lead her into strange 
places. They have said also that she encourages to wine 
and drugs. But if these have veen used for her sake, it 
was by the wilder sort, not much in her favour, and did 
their suits no good in the end, you may be sure. But this 
is trifling; let us too be plain and business-like. Poetry, 
to sink metaphor, is a trade much like cobbling, or tanning, 
or fleshing. There is a worker and a wanter, a buyer and 
a seller. There are markets and exchanges, speculators, 
middlemen, agents and hawkers, a whole train of commer- 
cial circumstance. There is a scale of prices—the good 
and fresh stand in the best shops at five shillings, while 
the scraps may be had, at purchaser’s risk, from a barrow 
in an alley for a penny or twopence. We pay, and expect 
satisfaction. We trust the dealer has learnt his business, 
and is a person of experience. Indeed, a poet is first a 
man capable of experience. He must be able to see and 
hear and taste and touch, to feel. His wisdom should be 
as general as a judge’s. And he must work. An idle 
poetical apprentice, swagger as he will, shall as surely 
come to the gallows as the industrious may count upon 
the rewards of virtue. But now he is not satisfied with 
so much; he looks for admiration beyond the deserts of 
a mere honest conscience. He puffs himself, and exalts 
his trade, to the manifest harm of both. Then demand 
fails supply, as at present, quality deteriorates, and prices 
run down, or have to be bolstered up in an artificially 
limited market. If a cobbler were to sew and nail as 
mysteriously as he writes, by secret rules, and claim such 
honour and respect for his boots and shoes, and make such 
a business of the difficulty of understanding them, and put 
his failures upon the deformity of modern toes, his affairs 
would be no more prosperous. We should learn to go in 
sandals. But the shoemaker may be seen in his window 
any day. Poets were once as simple. Let us see Dekker 
on the point. “If you be poet and come into the 
ordinary, order yourself thus: After a turn or two in 
the room, take occasion, pulling out your gloves, to have 
some epigram, or satire, or sonnet fastened in one of them, 
that may, as it were, offer itself to the gentlemen. 
Presently they will desire it. Marry, I would further 
entreat our poet to be in league with the mistress of the 
ordinary, because from her, upon condition that he will 
but rhyme knights and young gentlemen to her house, 
and maintain the table in good fooling, he may easily make 
up his mouth at her cost, gratis.” This is sensible advice, 
very generally, I daresay, followed by the sensible poets 
of the time. 

They learnt their business, and expected it to feed 
them. Their poems have the clean stamp of reality, the 
ring of current coin. Properly, poetry is the most humane 
of the humanities, its faults are common passions, and its 
virtues the ordinary ones that appeal to us all. When it 
is cut off from life, from food ahd drink and the usual 
course of the blood, it may become more spiritual, and 
more delicate,but only as an old woman does, by 
attenuation. Shakespeare, I hazard, did most of his fine 
early work in the Mermaid, on an ale-ringed table in one 
of the side-pews. Imagine him there, with a pot at his 
elbow, and North’s Plutarch or a battered Hollinshed 
beside it, and Burbage opposite, or Greene, or Nash, or 
Marlowe, to comment and provide an occasional rhyme 
to a song, which was not waited very long for, one would 
think. True, chis was a little apart from the ordinary 
comings and goings, the dicing, tippling, and story-telling, 
the yokels, the watermen, the soldiers, drabs and beggars 
of the tavern, but he heard them and watched them, and 
mixed with them, I have no doubt, when he was in the 
mood. Yet the common idea of him is that of a lonely, 
rather cynical man, with a high forehead, sitting in a 
garret, and letting the wisdom of Heaven flow through 
him into the lower stories of his dwelling. It is the pro- 











fessors and memorialists and -commentators that have 
done this. How much more delightful it is to come to 
him with the former simplicity of expectation. Did he 
not count upon it when he wrote? T. J. 





JAPANESE POETRY 


Wuen we speak of poetry as the expression of a soul we 
give it too narrow a definition, for only the music of 
poetry is an individual outburst, whilst its rhythm is its 
art and its motive is the expression, not of a single soul, 
but that of a people, the articulate, spiritual crying of an 
entire race, of whole tribes and ages of men who have 
striven in muteness to explain themselves until they pro- 
duced a poet who voiced their sorrows and their anguish 
and their joys. 


And Japanese prosody is no exception to the rule. I 
have always had an affection for the delicate “ dragon-fly 
island of Yamato,” as Kakamochi hymned it, living as it 
does in my imagination as a place of neutral, primrose- 
matted houses and folding screens; long, vivid pictures, 
saki and brocade-clad natives, Torii gates, strange bizarre 
gods, joss-scented temples and ancestor worship. Even 
the gruesome legends of its feudal Daimio epochs have 
attracted me, and I have read everything I could discover 
on the subject generally, ranging from the indigent, 
almond-perfumed works of the land down to the shimmer- 
ing sketches of Lafcadio Hearn, the cheaper ge ee 
of Douglas Sladen, and novels such as that effectively 


descriptive volume, “The Breath of the Gods,” by Sidney 
McColl. 


But all these writings never touched me as some of the 
golden poetical fragments of Japan’s younger days, for 
the most fruitful of Nippon’s singing periods undoubtedly 
stretches from the years 950 to 1050 a.v. These dainty 
little trifles flit through the mind like swarms of azure 
butterflies, the lilting minor notes of Chopin or the aérial 
lyrics of Heine. In a few small sentences they are able 
to immortalise moods full of such longing and simple 
sweetness that the heart beats faster and the senses are 
nigh to swoon. They are like a Japanese picture—they 
portray merely a solitary white gull in a pearl-grey sky, yet 
create a whole world’s melancholy. One breaker dissolves 
in thin white spume on the shore, but dying oceans roar 
despairing from it; the moon is depicted with a cloud- 
trail across its silver face, and still we are left to muse 
upon the mysteries of heaven. . As someone once 
said of Japanese art, “They paint only one. fruitful 
branch and reproduce the entire spring therewith.” 


The lives, also, of these early minstrels are peculiarly 
and Orientally picturesque, and their names shrill like 
little singing-birds or metal jars of satsuma ware beaten 
together. There is Ohotsuno Ozi, for instance, who 
sounds as a closed white lotus adrift on a sapphire mere. 
He was born in the year 663 after Christ, and believing 
with youthful rashness that he had a claim to the throne, 
was executed by command of the Empress Taizzo. He 
wrote a poem nigh his death which seems to tell that 
he spent his last hours beside the sacred lake of Iware 
watching the rushes stirring in the chilly breezes, and the 
wild geese circle screaming through the white mists that 
veiled the rippling deep. 


Then there is Teuchi, the Mikado, whom one can 
imagine writing his verse on endless parchment scrolls 
where he sat amid the azure cushions, and «sealing 
every effort with the Kike-No-Mon, the imperial crest of 
the gold chrysanthemum. And besides these we have the 
poet-priest, Sodzyo Hendzyo, who composed a character- 
istically shocked effusion whilst observing the dance of 
some young Geishas with true clerical diligence, and that 
Japanese Don Juan, Arihara no Narihara, whose harmoni- 
ously jingling name is still famed in the native folklore 
on account of his extraordinary beauty of appearance, and 
who was exiled from his home for his love intrigues wit 
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the Empress. Beside, there are the bovine-sounding | 
peasant, Ochi, and the women, Ise Ichikawa and Sidzuka | 
Tozen, whose histories exhale a perfume as of mingled | 
mimosa and maple sugar. 

And here are a few specimens of Japanese verse, | 
inadequately rendered though they may be. The first is | 
by the Mikado Kwoko Tenno, who reigned from 885-887 | 
a.D., and is strongly reminiscent of that tiny modern 
popular song bearing Heine’s melodious words, and com- 
mencing “ At dawn [ bring thee violets.” It is called 


“ SNowDRops. 


“T have stooped down, Beloved, 
A hundred times in glee, 
And, smiling, plucked Wakana’s 
White fragrant blooms for thee. 


And yet it is not Maytide, 
No green adorns the globe, 
The wind sobbed o’er the valleys 
And snow fell on my robe.” 


The second is an odd reflection on age by Kintsune, 
who grew famous through building a marvellous temple 
on “The Mountain of the North,” whose ruins still 
survive. 


“Onp Aag. 


“Of eld I decked my raven hair 
With snow-white blossoms which the storm 
Had scattered. O, those days were fair! 


The snow, now dreaming on my hair, 
Came not from blossoms wind-o’erblown, 
But day on day and year by year.” 


The third set of stanzas are from the pen of Sosei, a 
Buddhist priest who dwelt in the monastery of Riau-inwin 
in the ninth century. I have chosen this piece specially 
because it so well expresses the futile rage of man against 
the elements. Like a second Xerxes scourging the waves, 
the bard desires to chastise the blizzard which has devas- 
tated his carefully tended orchard in the absurd belief 
that the feelingless can be hurt; just as a fond mother 
whose child has knocked itself against the sharp corner 
of a piece of furniture will quiet its cries by slapping the 
furniture and pretend to punish it thereby, which is 
éver a source of infinite comfort to the innate sense of 
outraged justice in the ignorant child. And Sosei has 
expounded this spirit wondrously well when he threatens 
the old wind-deity, Futen, whom we see so graphically 
emblemised in Japanese grotesques as a howling, 
demoniac ogre with a bellying sack slung over his 
shoulder, in these terms :— 


“THe Brossom Tuer. 


“O tell me where the wicked tempest dwells 
Who tore my blossoms down from every bough! 


“O tell me where the wicked tempest dwells 
That I no longer pray with humbled brow! 


“O tell me where the wicked tempest dwells 
That I may show him my fierce. anger now!” 


But in my opinion perhaps the most poignant and 
haunting of all the Japanese poems is this gem by Kibino, 
and though my translation may not have done it the 
—_—- I cannot resist from giving it here. Tis 
ntitle 


“ MEMORIES. 
“The wild winds stole my green leaves all away, 


The fair spring died which long lay pale and strained, 
And only on my silken sleeve remained 
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The sweet wan scent of plum-bloom for the day.” 





It has always seemed a merciful provision of Provi- 
dence to me that she has permitted no other fact to float 
down to us about the life of the bard Kibino, except 
that he died in the year 775 a.p. One should not 
know more about a singer who could condense all the 
subtle rosemary of a faint past remembrance into four 
little lines. In that esthetic touch concerning the 
redolence of the plum-bloom lingering on in his wide silk 
sleeve, and thus recalling dimly the deep magian beauty 
and pleasure of a bygone Lent, he has symbolised all the 
mysteriously insidious glamour of Japan, that hint of 
something beyond the pale, the nebulous mysticism which 
flushes upon one with an odour of burnt spices and tiger- 
lilies, that glints beneath the gold-tinged eyelids of the 
Kamakuran Buddha and is wafted down from the old 
crater of Fuji-Yama, within whose heart the elixir of life 
the Moon-Maiden once gave an ancient Emperor is still 
said to lie buried in mythological gloom. 

And thus, in the quaint language of this far Eastern 
land, I will bid you “ Sigh o nar rah,” or farewell. 


R. M. B. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Proceedings at the Meeting held January 21, 1910. 
Dr. ©. Cures, F.R.8., President, in the Chair. 


A paper on “ The Polarisation of Dielectrics in a Steady 
Field of Force” was read by Professor Thornton. The 
paper contains an account of experiments on the polarisa- 
tion of dielectric ellipsoids and cylinders suspended in a 
steady electric field. From measurements of the field- 
intensity, the dimensions of the ellipsoids, and the fre- 
quency of torsional swings with and without the field, the 
dielectric constant can be found from time to time. The 
method is essentially the same as that using alternating 
fields deseribed in Roy. Soc. Proc. vol. 82, p. 422. In 
the present case the longitudinal component of polarisa- 
tion reached a higher value than previously recorded. 
This was found to be independent of the intensity of the 
field inside the ellipsoid and to be quasi-elastic in type. 
The substances examined were quartz, fused and crystalline, 
flint-glass, amber, sulphur, ebonite, rubber, gutta-percha, 
paraffin-wax, resin, and sealing-wax. From the rate of 
increase of the dielectric constant the specific resistance of 
these was found by considering the change of polarisation 
to be equivalent to a current. The rate of depolarisation 
when the field was reversed was found to be the same as 
that of polarisation and to be uniform for, in most cases, 
several hours. It is suggested that the cause of this and 
the independence of the field-intensity is to be looked 
for in the continued separation of molecular charge by the 
attraction of the opposite charges of adjacent molecules 
induced by the application of the field. From a com- 
parison of the results of the paper and those in alternating 
fields, the variation of the dielectric constants with fre- 
quency can be anticipated. 

Mr. Jacob said that some of the author’s curves 
showed that he was dealing with dielectric hysteresis. 
The results for gutta-percha given in the paper could not 
be applied in telephonic work because of the high fre- 
quencies employed in the latter case. He pointed out that 


the field strengths used in the paper were much smaller 
than those occurring in actual work on cables. 

Mr. Rayner doubted whether the method described was 
accurate to one part in a thousand as stated by the author. 
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The distance between the electrodes was so large com- | 


pared with their size, that there would be difficulty in 
determining accurately the strength of the field at the 
‘centre. The difficulties in connection with the determina- 
‘tion of the change of period, especially when it was large, 
would also be great. He drew attention to the necessity 


of having the surfaces of the insulators perfectly clean 
and dry. 


Professor C. H. Lees asked if the variation in the period 
at the start could be ascribed to the motion of the ions 
in the vessel on to the dielectric. 


Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke asked what steps had been taken 
with regard to the purity of the materials employed. He 
asked also what was the shortest time in which it was 
possible to get an observation. It would be interesting 
to know if the author had investigated the effects described 
at different temperatures. 


Dr. Russell stated that he was deeply indebted to Pro- 
fessor Thornton for his most interesting and instructive 
paper. The methods of measuring the dielectric 
coefficient and the insulativity of dielectrics were both 
novel and valuable. He had a difficulty, however, in 
understanding why the apparent value of the dielectric 
coefficient, when the insulating substance was left in an 
electric field for a long time, did not become infinite. At 
first sight the experimental results seemed to indicate that 
it was possible to have a potential difference between 
points in a dielectric and yet no current. He found it 
easier to believe that when the steady state was reached 
there was a minute current flowing ucross the electrified 
air to the insulating substance. It was also possible to 
explain the results by supposing that there was a certain 
distribution of electric charge inside the dielectric. The 
subject was one of great practical and theoretical import- 
ance, and so he hoped that the author would continue his 
researches and clear up the remaining difficulties. 


Mr. A. Campbell said that the results, which in them- 
selves were highly interesting, were not directly applicable 
to telephone cables, since the frequency used with these 
was of the order of 1,000 ~ per second. In connection 
with the large polarisation shown by gutta-percha, he gave 
an example of a coil of gutta-percha covered wire which 
gave an apparent insulation resistance of 200,000 megohms 
with direct current and 1 minute’s electrification, but only 
a fraction of a megohm when tested at 1,000 ~ per second. 


Professor Thornton, in reply, said that the very rapid 
rise of the polarisation at the start made it difficult to 
measure there. The movement of the ellipsoids would 
have to be recorded photographically. With regard to 
the accuracy of the method, it was only at low values that 
it was sensitive. It was found that with electrodes 15 cm. 
square and 6 cm. apart the field at the centre was uniform. 
The swings had an average amplitude of 3 degrees. The 
influence of moisture or surface impurity was recognised 
at an early stage. The specimens were carefully wiped 
before suspension, and dried in a warm room in vacuo 
over phosphorus pentoxide for days or weeks before the 
field was applied. With regard to the influence of ions, 
it was found that exposing the specimen to radium greatly 
reduced its apparent polarisation. This effect was a 
double one; the gradient was lowered at the centre of the 
field and the ions collected around the ends of the ellip- 
soid, marking the effective charges there. The polarisa- 
tion recorded in the paper always increased, though in 
the later stage the rate of falling from the linear increase 
might be in part due to ions. The purity of the quartz and 
glass specimens was guaranteed by Messrs. Hilger, who 
made them ; the paraffin was also pure, the rest were care- 
fully selected. 


, It is suggested in the paper that the limit to the polar- 
isation is that of the separation of charge in the molecule. 
If the polarisation came from a source external to the 
ellipsoid it always should increase to infinity, and have 











the same values for different specimens, such, for example, 
as quartz cut parallel and perpendicular to the optic axis, 
for which in fact it is widely different. 


A paper “On the Use of Mutual Inductoineters” was 
read by Mr. A. Campbell. In the use of mutual inducto- 
meters (or variable inductances) already described by the 
author, the use of a balancing coil in one arm of the 
bridge causes considerable loss of sensitivity. With an 
equal-arm bridge this difficulty is overcome by putting the 
two halves of the secondary circuit in adjacent arms of 
the bridge. The auxiliary balancing coil is thus dispensed 
with and the usual formula is still applicable. 


The author next discusses the measurement of effective 
resistance, which is in general much more troublesome 
than that of self-inductance. As the effective resistance 
determines the total power spent by a given alternating 
current in a conductor, it is a most important quantity in 
telephonic and other high-frequency work. When it is 
measured by an ordinary self-inductance bridge, Giebe has 
shown that large errors may be introduced by the small 
residual inductances of the ratio arms. The author works 
out the analogous formulas for mutual inductance bridges, 
which indicate that the inductances of the ratio arms must 
be accurately proportional to their resistances, if errors 
are to be avoided. 


He next describes a null method in iron testing analogous 
to Max Wien’s self-inductance method. The ring to be 
tested is wound with primary and secondary coils. The 
magnetising current I, is passed through the primary 
coil, the primary circuit of a mutual inductometer, and a 
slide-wire resistance. The detecting instrument, a vibra- 
tion galvanometer or a tuned telephone, is put across o 
circuit consisting of the secondaries of the ring and the 
inductometer in opposition and a part Q of the slide-wire 
resistance. By adjusting Q and the reading M of the 
inductometer a balance is obtained, in which case the 
ower lost in the ring (due to hysteresis and eddy currents) 
is equal to QI,2xN,/N,, where N, and N, are nun- 
bers of turns in the windings of the ring. In certain 
cases the permeability can also be directly found. The 
method is immediately applicable to the testing of current 
transformers. If the instrument usually in the secondary 
circuit of the transformer be replaced by a suitable low 
resistance 8, then when a balance is obtained 


tangd«<2rmM/Q and I,/I,=8/Q, 


where @ is the angle of lag between the primary and the 
reversed secondary currents, and m is the frequency. The 
primary current should have a sine wave form. The 
method gives directly the two quantities wanted in prac- 
tice, but, owing to considerations of wave form, the results 
must be interpreted with caution. 


Mr. ©. ©. Paterson congratulated the author upon his 
null method of iron testing and pointed out some of its 
advantages, 


Mr. W. Duddell remarked with regard to the self-induct- 
ance of the ratio arms that the time constants of the two 
should be the same, and suggested the use of woven resist- 
ances, 


Mr. Campbell, in reply to Mr. Duddell, stated that when 
the ratio arms of the bridge could be of high resistance 
the employment of woven resistances could ensure that 
their time constants were equal. The main difficulty, 
however, arose with ratio arms of relatively low resistance 
(e.g. 10:1,000 ohms); for such values woven resistances 
did not appear quite applicable. 





THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
February 1, 1910. 


Me. Cuartes A. Dartine, General Manager of the British 
New Guinea Development Co., exhibited a mounted speci- 
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men of a Cuscus (Phalanger maculatus). The animal had 
been captured in New Guinea and brought to England 
alive, but had subsequently died, and was to be presented 


D. Elliot Alves. Mr. Darling called attention to the soft 
white fur with brown spots and the prehensile tail, and 
stated that when the living animal was asleep in daylight 
the eyes remained open with the pupils fully contracted. 


The Secretary read a letter from Captain J. A. M. Vipan, 
F.Z.8., which suggested that the probable cause of the 
immense numbers of the freshwater Cyprinodont fishes 
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Burma, The collection from the Kerimba Archipelago 
contained 21 species, all of which had been previously de- 
In this paper it is proposed to establish a now 
genus for the inclusion of Colochirus violaceus Théel. The 
collection from the Mergui Archipelago called for no 
special comment, none of the 14 species being new. 


Dr. G. Stewardson Brady, LL.D., F.R.S., C.M.Z.S8., pre- 
sented a paper entitled “A Revision of the British Species 


of Ostrocoda belonging to the Subfamilies Candonine 


known as “ Millions” (Girardinus peciloides) in Barbados, | 


and their consequent agency in suppressing malaria by de- 
stroying mosquito larve, was the absence of other fresh- 
water fishes in that island. 
his opinion there was no specific distinction between (. 
peciloides and G. guppii of Trinidad, and that Pecilia 
reticulata Peters, of Venezuela, was the same fish. The 
presence of other freshwater fish in these localities pre- 
vented extensive multiplication of these small fish, with 
the result that they had no effective action in keeping down 
mosquitoes. 


The Secretary, on behalf of Col. Sir A. H. McMahon, 


K.C.LE., C.8.1., F.Z.8., exhibited some specimens of the 


Cicada (Sena guerula) collected at Quetta, Baluchistan, 
which had been visited with great swarms of these insects 
in 1909. Similar swarms had been known to occur at 
intervals of about six years. The Cicada bores a hole in 
the ground, apparently intended merely to hold the insect 
during its pupa stage. Each hole is separate and quite 
open, holds only one pupa, and is bored vertically to a 
depth varying from 11 inches to 2 feet. In diameter it is 
about half an inch, but widens slightly at the bottom. 


Dr. R. T. Leiper, F.Z.8., exhibited a series of specimens 
of Entozoa, viz.:— 


(a) A sexually mature Guinea-worm (Dracunculus medi- 
nensis) that had recently been found by Mr. Charles Grey 
in a leopard at Broken Hill, N.W. Rhodesia. Guinea-worm 
is normally a parasite of man, but very occasionally it 
attacks horses and dogs. This is the first record of its 
occurrence in the leopard. The discovery of the parasite 
in Rhodesia is also of considerable interest, for the Equator 
forms the southern limit of the endemic area of the disease 
amongst the natives of Africa. 

()) A Nematode from the body-cavity of the Tsetse-fly 
(Glossina palpalis), found by Dr. A. Gray, R.A.M.C., at 
Entebbe. The specimen, 3 inches in length, is an imma- 
ture female Mermis. 

(c) A series of round worms from horses that had lived 
in London for several years. The specimens included ;— 
Ascaris megalocephala, Oxyuris curvula, Strongylus equinus, 
Strongylus edentatus, Strongylus vulgaris (developmental 
forms of this worm causing aneurisms of the abdominal 
aorta), Z'riodontophorus serratus, Gyalocephalus capitatus, 
Cylichnostomum elongatum, Cylichnostomum sp. n. The 
Sclerostomum tetracanthum Mehlis was absent. The para- 
sites were present in considerable numbers, and it seemed 
evident that they reached London as semi-dried larva 
encysted upon hay. 

Dr. Leiper also gave an account of the Entozoa of Hippu- 
potamus amphibius, collected by him in Uganda in 1907, 
when a member of the Egyptian Government Survey. 

The Hon, Paul A. Methuen read a paper “On a Collec- 
tion of Freshwater Crustacea from the Transvaal,” com- 
municated by Prof. G. C. Bourne, D.S8c., F.Z.8., contain- 
ing an account of some Entomostraca collected from Lake 
Chrissie and other pans or lakes ir the Carolina District, 
which is high veldt country lying near the borders of 
Swaziland. The paper also gave a short description of the 
lie” of the lake and notes on the geology of the district 
and the composition of tha water. 

Dr. Joseph Pearson, F.L.8., presented two papers, com- 
municated by Prof. W. N. Parker, Ph.D., F.Z.8., on 
Holothuricidea from the Kerimba Archipelago, Portu- 
guese East Africa, and from the Mergui Archipelago, Lower 


and Herpetocyphridine.” The paper was a synopsis 
intended to show our present knowledge of the families 
referred to, describing briefly the known British species. 
Some few new genera and species, and others already 


_ described by foreign authors but not previously recognise! 


The writer added that in | 








as British, were dealt with. 


Mr. Frank E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S8., F.Z8., read a 
paper “Cn the Anatomy of Hippopotamus amphibius,” 
based on a male specimen which had died in the Society’s 
Gardens. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BEAUTY AND EMOTION IN LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapremy. 


Dean Sir,—I was arrested in an absorbing perusal of the 
article on “ Heine”’ in your last issues by this paragraph :— 

“ And that is why his verse (Heine's) has all the grand studied 
simplicity of language, as Goldsmith’s celebrated ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ which discards the stolen elegances of haughty 
Latin for sweeter, plainer Saxon, ringing truer than a golden 
coin thrown down.” 

The probable reason of my being struck by these precise words 
was that some few hours before I had been conning a noyel 
of Hardy’s, and wondering when such a master of prose would 
be fully appreciated. The aforegoing tempted me to compare 
the “Wessex Scer’’ with Goldsmith; for, though I knew 
Hardy’s style was simple and direct, I also was aware that it 
was vastly different from the “grand studied simplicity’? of 
the Lovable Irishman. At random I chose from the famous 
romance in miniature the description, at the beginning of the 
fourth chapter, of the spot where the home of the dramatis 
persone is laid. The picture is painted as follows :— 

“The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and were 
equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had almost 
all the conveniences of life within themselves, they seldom 
visited towns or cities, in search of superfluity. Remote from 
the polite, they still retained the primeval simplicity of man- 
ners; and frugal by habit, they scarcely knew that temperance 
was a virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness on days of 
labour; but observed festivals as intervals of idleness and 
pleasure. They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love- 
knots on Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrove-tide. 
showed their wit on the first of April, and religiously cracked 
nuts on Michaelmas Eve. Being apprised of our approach, the 
whole neighbourhood came out to meet their minister, drest in 
their finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor: a feast 
also was provided for our reception, at which we sate cheer- 
fully down; and what the conversation wanted in wit was 
made up in laughter. 

“Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prat- 
tling river before: on one side a meadow, on the other a 
green,”’ 

” T could see that in order to surpass this, genius of a supreme 
kind was required: but I remembered passages in “The Wood- 
landers,’ the novel of Hardy’s that I was reading, which | 
opined nevertheless should be rated above Goldsmith’s effort. 
I therefore took up the book and endeavoured to find a canvas 
that might be set in juxtaposition with the above, and the 
two criticised together. To my mind, at least, I found such 

one in the very first chapter. It is not Hardy at his best, 
but it is typically his, and he alone could have wrought it :— 

“Thus they rode on, and High-Stoy Hill grew larger ahead. 
At length could be discerned in the dusk, about half-a-mile to 
one side, gardens and orchards sunk in a concave, and, as it 
were, snipped out of the woodland. From this self-contained 
place rose in stealthy silence tall stems of smoke, which 
the eye of imagination could trace downward to their root 
on quiet hearthstones, festooned overhead with hams and 
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flitches, It was one of those sequestered spots outside the gates 
of the world where may usually be found more meditation than 
action, and more listlessness than meditation; where reason- 
ing proceeds on narrow premises, and results in inferences wildly 
imaginative ; yet where, from time to time, dramas of a gran- 
deur and unity truly Sophoclean are enacted in the real, by 
virtue of the concentrated passions and closely-knit interdepen- 
dence of the lives therein. 

“This place was the Little Hintock of the master-barber’s 
searth. The coming night gradually obscured the smoke of 
the chimneys, but the position of the wood-environed community 
could still be distinguished by a few faint lights, winking more 
or less ineffectually through the leafless boughs and the undis- 
cernible songsters they bore, in the form of balls of feathers, 
at roost among them.”’ 

Now a glance at the two will show that the proportion of 
Latin aad Anglo-Saxon derivatives is about equal in each; 
both, of course, using a high percentage of the latter. This 
in itself speaks much for the sigla of our contemporary novelist. 
But this did not help me in my endeavour to apprehend the 
inherent cause of the great difference in style between the two. 
I saw that I must take another path to gather this. After a 
labyrinthine course I believe I found the true one which led 
me to this goal:—That Goldsmith has what Matthew Arnold 
terms a “note of provinciality,’’ while Hardy has not. Hardy 
unites the very marrow of the Anglo-Saxon tongue with the 
= essence of the classical languages; thereby attaining to 
ralanced style of emotion and beauty. Take this from Hardy’s 
excerpt. “It was one of those sequestered spots outside the 
gates of the world.” “Outside the gates of the world” 
is the height of emotion and urest Anglo-Saxon ; 
“sequestered ’’ is most beautiful wl perfectly classical. 
Another sentence runs as follows :—“ yet where, from time to 
time, dramas of a grandeur and unity truly Sophoclean are 
enacted in the real.” Note how the first six emotional Anglo- 
Saxon words pave the way for the beautifully and imaginatively 
outstanding ones of classic origin which follow. 

We might parallel the first quotation with this from Gold- 
smith’s extract:—“ Our little habitafion was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood be- 
hind, and a prattling river before.’’ Emotion as felt in Hardy's 
excerpt is surely lacking here, and this is perhaps mainly due 
to the psychological difference in the minds of the writers ; but 
how are we to explain the greater beauty of Hardy’s passage? 
I firmly believe, as we should naturally expect, that the classi- 
cal derivatives used by him are superior to those employed by 
Goldsmith. The “grand studied simplicity’? of his Anglo- 
Saxon mingles unerringly with the classic hauteur, if you will, 
of his Latin, as the meadows mingle with the mountains, form- 
ing a perfect whole. 

It is this very want of care in the mingling of the two that 
gives to Goldsmith his “note of provinciality,” and renders him 
inferior as a prose artist to Hardy. I am well aware that my 
example. covers such an infinitesimal part of the work of both 
these writers that nobody will, neither do-I desire he should, 
take my assertion of the “ note of provinciality’’ in Goldsmith, 
and the absence of it in Hardy, without supplying to himself 
further easily obtainable and more striking examples. 

However, what I really wished to point out was that, though 
“grand studied simplicity”’ of language, as obtained by the 
use of pure Anglo-Saxon, is far more desirable, as pointed out 
by your contributor, than the “stolen elegances of haughty 
Latin,” a just combination of the two has produced what to 
my individual judgment appears to be the most perfect prose 
style that we can yet boast of in the language. 


Henry Davip Crark, 





VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Amidst a great deal of verbiage and quite unnecessary 
invective, your able correspondent, “ Anti-Astrologer,’’ makes, 
at any rate, one good point by calling attention to the cele- 
brated case of the Siamese Twins. I suppose the difference in 
characteristics between these twins may be admitted; but your 
correspondent’s assertion that they were born at the same 
moment is unsupported by a shred of proof. If we had a note 
of the exact time of birth, a horoscope could be erected on which 
a skilled astrologer would doubtless have something to say; 
but as it is we are not absolutely certain of the year, still less 
of the hour or the minute! The anomalies of some twins have 
by no means been passed over by astrologers, as will be seen 
on reference to their writings. In regard to the comments of 
a “Disbeliever,” no astrologer doubts that heredity, environ- 
ment, etc., count for a great deal, and have to be taken account 
of in any discussion of astral influences. I think if your corte- 





spondents study the numerous writings of the best astrologers, 
they will find that difficulties are not shirked, and it is ad- 
mitted that there is much room for further investigation. The 
fact remains that the horoscope of any given individual reveals 
a body of detail as to the character of that individual and the 
probable trend of his life; and on this great fact astrology is 

repared to stand or fall. Astrology has plenty of opponents, 
but scarcely one of them could judge, or even cast, a horoscope 


to save their lives! Antuor Mer. 


Cardiff, Feb. 8, 1910. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL, FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham ts the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
per meas Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
ressed. 
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w.” 


“Sparkling and incisive. . , . Undenlably entertaining.” 


~ Evening Standurd. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de ferce.”"—Athenaum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“ One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put on one’s shelves.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 

NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
VILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” * Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


“Mother of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 


Post, 
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JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on — Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev, W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev, F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Wito a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75) Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA., byv. c. pincuns, LL. 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Cnuvuncn Times, —'* Dr, Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT.  cManchester Cathedral 





Lectures, 1907), y the Rev. R. J, KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and aw a of Divinity in the 
University of Darter, Fellow of King’s College, London, Small post 8vo, cloth weer, 


By the Rig Fy Rev, ORK. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four mn delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev, Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8,0, cloth boards, 2s 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H,SAYCE. Seventh Elition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


Lond 4 QUARTERLY REViEW,—" The seventh edition, revised, of Dr, Sayce'’s ‘ Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H CE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
CHURCH QUARTERLY RkviEw,. a : t a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN HE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. » M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
i hepetiions Small 4to, cloth boards, 108. 


GvaRpIAN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which hav e 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the las. few years. ‘The book we have read with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volume lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C. inte B. 6. 25s, ; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE 


S.P.0.K. ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Ei > Volumes in all, A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their py eaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 12s, 








London: Northumberland Avenue, W.O.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. ~ Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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ENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 

‘Speciality:—French [Illustrated Books of the 

eighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 

DE LUXE, 

*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
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OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on,any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant... Please state wauts and ask for 
CA‘TALOGUE. 1 make a spec‘al feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
se'ect:d from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books | particular'y want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., B:rmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s: net, for 21s, 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s, 6d., for 
35s. Bartholomew's Survey Gazetteer British 
Isles, 17s, 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


PV PEW SITING promptly and 
accurately done, 10d. per 1, words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Massena. The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 








The Fauna of British 


India, 


including Ceylon and Burma, published under 
the Authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. 
Medium 8vo, with Text-[llustrations and 
Plates, 


Dermaptera (Earwigs), 10s. 





London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court 
Fleet Street. 


Calcutta and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co, 
Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd. 








Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. biton, S.W. 


Berlin: Friedliinder und Sohn, Carlstrasse II, 








“SCORPIO.” 


. . + He prides himself on the fact that he ts a hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put a wiccea man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty mich the same way that 
aprize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow, And not only 
doss mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetoria! fist, but he 
balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
an angry-looking seven. thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Norare 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera, Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
IIorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern ;— 

‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare — 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fatr ! 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 





By J. A. CHALONER 





Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner ste 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHA 
(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mgt, to PALMBTTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 

Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

Bekiames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Ghouls —-when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-— 
Thetr escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“ Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentemental potat of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de foree in its way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies ot Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toa poet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his r as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 
possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 

forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, ana lands, with 
, owlag to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 
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THE SPHERE. 


64. Weekly. 


Literary Iitter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
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Office: Great New Street, E.C. 
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The February “Book Monthly ” 


is Now on Sale, Sixpence net 


CONTENTS. 
ND PARTICULAR 
hone ° Literary Talk, accompanied by many interesting 
P ctures KS 
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. ee a of The Great Londo Library Cata'ogue-James Milne 


, PLATES 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
* Sportsmen all over the World. 





“Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RAGING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, “HORSE, CATTLE ANB BOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
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SONNETS. sy LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, ‘Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


| 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part | 
of the sonnet-writer’s art,” 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 


The SCOTSMAN says: 


“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
| pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
| This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 
| the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
| ©The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow' indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
| exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


| The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 








“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less | 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- | 
less in their grace and music,” 


| 
| The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 
| 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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